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A high grade school for girls Fine situation. cuaiiten modern 
equipment, Fine buildings. Ample provision for outdoor exercise. 
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LASELL SEMINARY 
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For Catalogue. THE PRESIDENT. 
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As much a toilet necessity as a 
comb or a curler. Clip your 
= hair. Clip the back of 
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clip his beard. Save 
their cost in a month and 
they’re good for years. 
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Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


5 The Self & 
Sex Series 


e has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook, 

Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. F. B, Meyer, 

Dr. Theo, L, Ouyler, 
Dr. Francis E. Olark, 
Bishop Vincent, 


Praness. E. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 
Eminent Physicians and 
SYLVANUS STALL, D.D, Hundreds of Others. 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 


What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


, M.D., and 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. ™ Mt Maz Moob-Allen MD. 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


Price, $1. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
Vir Publishing Co., "© ®°? Fst isp pune 





No housewife 
should miss 
any of the 
helps to house- 
Keeping. Ivory 
Soap is one; its 
great potency 
makes it actual- 
ly cheaper than 
yellow soap 
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work. It floats. 
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does not fit like a plaster, but 
loosely and comfortably, allow- 
ing a free circulation of air 
around the body, keeping it 
fresh and cool during summer 
heat. 

Our booklet, mailed free, will 
tell you all about it. 

“THE LINEN STORE.” 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 
14 West 23d St., New York. 
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per yard. We offer them at fi 
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Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 


The Taylor-Woolfenden Co., 


165-169 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT. 
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Survey of the World 


Immediately after 
the adjournment of 
Congress the Presi- 
dent started for Pittsburg, accompanied 
by Attorney-General Knox, whose home 
is in that aty. Arriving there at about 
g o'clock on the morning of Independence 
Day, he was escorted by 3,000 inilitia to 
Schenley Park. In the procession were 
the candidates of the two parties for the 
office of Governor—Judge Pennypack- 
er, Republican, and Ex-Governor Patti- 
son, Democrat—riding very amicably in 
the same carriage. At the Park the 
President made a long address. What 
he said about Cuba, which we quote be- 
low, followed his reference to the restora- 
tion of peace in the Philippines and his 
praise of the army: 


The President’s Ad- 
dress at Pittsburg 


“ But there is one thing—our policy toward 
Cuba has not yet met with its entire fruition. 
It will meet with it. [Applause.] The course 
of the last few years has made more evident 
than ever before that this nation must in time 
to come have peculiar interests on the isthmus 
connecting the two Americas and in the waters 
and among the islands adjacent thereto. [Ap- 
plause.] Nationally we cannot occupy the 
position toward these regions that we did 
toward others where our interests are far less; 
and this is doubly true now that Congress with 
great wisdom has provided for the building of 
an interoceanic canal. [Applause.] 

“ Cuba must occupy a peculiar relation to us 
in the field of international politics. She must, 
in the larger sense, be a part of the general 
political system in international affairs of 
which this Republic stands as the head. She 
has assented to that view and in return this 
nation is bound to give her special economic 
privileges not given to other nations. [Loud 
applause. ] 

“T regret that a measure of reciprocity with 
Cuba is not already embodied in statute or in 
treaty, but it will be, just as sure as fate. 
[Loud applause.] ” 


He had spoken of the work in Cuba and 
the Philippines as one of the tasks im- 
posed upon this generation: 

“Tt is only one. We have great problems 
at home to face. The tremendous rush of our 
development, which has brought in its train so 
much that is good, has also of necessity brought 
somewhat of evil. The very intensity of the 
progress that has been made has meant that 
new and infinitely difficult problems have 
arisen which we must strive to solve as best 
we may. Especially great, especially difficult, 
are the problems caused by the growth and 
concentration of great individual and, above 
all, great corporate fortunes. It is immensely 
for the interests of the country that there 
should be such individual and corporate wealth 
as long as it is used right, and when not used 
right then it becomes a serious menace and 
danger. [Applause.] The instruments and 
methods with which we are to meet these new 
problems must in many cases themselves be 
new, but the purpose lying behind the use of 
these methods and these instruments must, if 
we are to succeed, be now, as in the past, sim- 
ply in accord with the immutable laws of or- 
der, of justice and right. [Applause] We 
may need, and, in my belief, shall need, new 
legislation conceived in no radical or revolu- 
tionary spirit, but in a spirit of common sense, 
common honesty and a resolute desire to face 
facts as they are.” 


While we needed the highest qualities of 
the intellect, he continued, for working 
out the solution of these problems, we 
needed character a thousand times more 
—such character as Mr. Knox had 
shown, “the character that will refuse 
to be hurried into any unwise or precipi- 
tate movement by any clamor, whether 
hysterical or demagogic, and that will 
also refuse to be frightened out of the 
movement which he thinks it right to un- 
dertake, by any pressure, still less by any 
threat, expressed or implied.” He went 
on as follows: 
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“ Much can be done along the lines of super- 
vision and regulation of the great industrial 
combinations, which have become so marked a 
feature in our civilization, but if we recklessly 
try without proper thought, without proper 
caution, to do too much we shall do nothing 
or else we shall work a ruin that will be felt 
most acutely among those of our citizens who 
are most helpless. It is no easy task to deal 
with great industrial tendencies. To deal with 
them in a spirit of presumptuous and rash folly, 
and above all to deal with them in a spirit of 
envy and hatred and malice, would be to invite 
disaster, a disaster which would be so wide- 
spread that this country would rock to its foun- 
dations. We cannot turn back the wheels of 
progress. If we could it would mean the abso- 
lute destruction of just such industrial centers 
as this. We shall either do nothing or we 
shall do damage if we strive ignorantly to 
achieve the impossible. But that fact does not 
excuse us for failure to strive to do what is 
possible. Special legislation is needed; but 
above and beyond all legislation we need hon- 
est and fearless administration of the laws as 
they are on the statute book.” 


After luncheon and a reception at the 
residence of Mr. H. C. Frick, the Presi- 
dent attended a dinner given by Mr. 
Knox to 200 of Pittsburg’s captains of 
industry. There he urged the importance 
of bringing disagreeing groups of men 
together—employers and their workmen, 
for example—in order that each side 
should “ understand the viewpoint of the 
other.” On the 5th he arrived at his 
summer home in Oyster Bay, where he 
will remain for several weeks. He has 
invited Congressman Littlefield, of Maine, 
to prepare for submission at the next ses- 
sion a bill for the regulation and control 
of the corporations that are called trusts. 
The bill will be the result of conferences 
at which Mr. Littlefield will consult with 
the President and Attorney-General 


Knox. 
x 


Congress adjourned on the 
Ist inst.,after the two houses 
had reached an. agreement 
concerning the Philippine and Naval 
bills. The House would not substitute 
the Senate’s silver standard currency for 
its own gold standard plan, and as the 
Senate would not recede, substantially all 
of the provisions relating to the currency 
of the Philippines were eliminated. The 
Senate consented to accept in modified 
form the House’s project for a Filipino 


End of the 
Session 


Legislative Assembly. As finally passed 
the bill authorizes the President to direct 
the election of such an assembly two 
years after the completion of a census 
of the islands, if at that time he shall 
think that conditions justify such action. 
The pen with which the President signed 
the bill was given to Sefior Buencamino, 
formerly a member of Aguinaldo’s Cabi- 
net. With respect to the Naval bill a 
compromise was reached. The House 
had insisted that three of the new ships 
should be built at the Government’s 
yards; the Senate voted that all should 
be constructed by contract. The signed 
bill says that one shall be made in a navy 
yard, and that all shall be so constructed 
if the bidders combine to deprive the 
Government of the benefits of competi- 
tion.—Senator Hanna received the pen 
with which the President signed the Isth- 
mian Canal bill. Attorney-General 
Knox will send one of his assistants, Mr. 
Charles H. Russell, to Paris to make 
thorough inquiry concerning the title that 
can be transferred by the Panama Canal 
Company.—The committee appointed to 
investigate the charges of Captain Christ- 
mas as to the negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the Danish islands exonerated 
all who had been mentioned in Christ- 
mas’s story.—The bill permitting the 
granting of pensions to Confederate sol- 
diers who enlisted and served in the 
Union army before January Ist, 1865, 
will add to the pension expenditures 
about $3,000,000, nearly all of which will 
go to residents of border States who were 
compelled to enter the Confederate serv- 
ice and who afterward deserted to join 
the Union forces. 


The Senate Cham- 
ber at Washington 
bas again been the 
scene of a disgraceful assault by one 
Senator upon another. The offender this 
time was Mr. Bailey, of Texas, who at- 
tempted to choke Mr. Beveridge, of In- 
diana. It was on the 3oth ult. that Mr. 
Bailey, speaking in support of a resolu- 
tion which called upon the State Depart- 
ment for all the correspondence concern- 
ing the complaints of Dr. Scott (of 
Texas) against certain courts and other 
authorities in Mexico, criticised with 
great severity Ambassador Powell Clay- 


Mr. Bailey’s Assault 
Upon Mr. Beveridge 
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ton and Judge William L. Penfield, So- 
licitor of the State Department, asserting 
that the Ambassador was dishonest or in- 
competent and that the Solicitor was 
either “grossly incompetent or shame- 
fully indifferent to the rights of an 
American citizen in a foreign land.” 
Judge Penfield’s home is in Indiana and 
he was warmly defended by Senators 
Fairbanks and Beveridge, the latter say- 
ing that Mr. Bailey had made “an un- 
warranted attack” upon the Solicitor. 
Mr. Bailey asked-Mr. Beveridge to with- 
draw the word “ unwarranted,” the use 
of which he regarded as an insult. The 
latter declined to withdraw it, saying that 
no insult had been intended. Whereupon 
Mr. Bailey uttered a vague warning as to 
what he might “ hereafter do.” Immedi- 
ately after adjournment he went over to 
the place where Mr. Beveridge was sit- 
ting and asked him to take back the of- 
fensive word. The latter declined in a 
good-natured way. Whereupon Mr. 
Bailey in a burst of rage seized Mr. 
Beveridge by the collar of his coat with 
both hands, shaking him and, as he him- 
self afterward said, attempting to choke 
him. He was with difficulty dragged 
away by Senator Spooner and the ser- 
geant-at-arms. Mr. Beveridge suffered 
no injury and continued to smoke the 
cigar he had lighted before the assault. 
Mr. Bailey remarked afterward that he 
did not regret what had taken place. 
Judge Penfield has published a long 
statement in reply to Mr. Bailey’s criti- 
cism of his course, asserting that the 
Senator knowingly uttered an untruth 
and adding that the affair “ is simply one 
of the spasmodic displays of asininity in 
which he indulges at regular periods.” 
J 

A few hours before the 
adjournment of Congress 
Senator Elkins spoke at 
length in support of his resolution for 
the annexation of Cuba, in the course of 
his remarks asserting that we owed noth- 
ing to the Cuban people; that the pro- 
posed tariff reduction of 20 per cent. 
would do Cuba no good, but would seri- 
ously harm interests in the United States; 
that annexation (with free trade in 
sugar) would not injure the beet-sugar 
industry, and that Cuba could not long 


Relations with 
Cuba 
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remain half free-and half dependent, that 
being her condition under the restrictions 
of the Platt amendment. In response 
Mr. Platt declared that the Senator’s 
sentiments concerning annexation were 
not those of the American people; and 
Mr. Hanna said that, with respect to our 
treatment of Cuba, we certainly owed 
something to ourselves. “ My opinion 
is,” he added, “ that on this question we 
shall hear from the people in unmistak- 
able terms.” Chairman Payne, of the 
Ways and Means Committee, is confident 
that a reciprocal agreement with Cuba 
will be made at the next session by treaty. 
—Congress received from the War De- 
partment General Wood’s statement as to 
money paid to F. B. Thurber or other 
persons for advocating reciprocity. The 
entire amount was $15,626, including 
$11,520 to Mr. Thurber’s Export Asso- 
ciation for the distribution of 320,000 
circulars, $740 for the salary and ex- 
penses of Mr. Thurber, $1,399 for the 
expenses of the Commission of planters 
sent to Washington, $750 for the circula- 
tion of 18,000 copies of the Havana Post, 
$366 for the circulation of marked copies 
of American periodicals, and $222 for 
the distribution of 10,000 copies of a 
pamphlet. “The action taken,” General 
Wood writes; “ was approved by the in- . 
dustrial and commercial classes of Cuba. 
It received the unqualified approval of 
the Secretaries of the Insular Govern- 
ment, and was an expenditure of Cuban 
funds for the purpose of promoting Cu- 
ban interests.”—Owing to the precarious 
condition of the island’s treasury the 
Cuban Government has decided that it 
will no longer pay the expenses—$30,000 
per annum—of the sixty Cuban teachers 
who were sent to the Normal School at 
New Paltz, N. Y.—The American set- 
tlers on the Isle of Pines, who have ob- 
tained possession of more than half of 
the island, complain that they are under 
no government deserving the name. The 
schools have been closed for lack of 
revenue. 
Js 

The President’s proc- 
lamation of amnesty: was 
issued at Manila on In- 
dependence Day. It declares that “ the 
insurrection is now at an end” and that 
“peace has been established in all parts 
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of the archipelago except in the country 
inhabited by the Moro tribes.” General 
amnesty is granted because such action 
is “ deemed to be wise and humane, in 
accordance with the beneficent purposes 
of the Government of the United States 
toward the Filipino people.” It is not 
extended to persons whose offenses were 
committed since May Ist in places where 
civil. government had been established, 
nor to persons convicted of murder, rape, 
arson or robbery. By a General Order 
of the War Department, dated July 4th, 
the end of the insurrection was declared, 
and General Chaffee was relieved of the 
duties of Military Governor, that office 
ceasing to exist. By the same order the 
military forces were made subject to the 
call of the civil authorities. On the 3d, 
Acting Governor Wright had -reported 
from Manila that the work of pacifica- 
tion was finished, except in the Moro 
country.—With the proclamation of am- 
nesty there was received at Manila a 
long General Order in which the Presi- 
dent reviewed and very highly praised 
the work of the army during the past 
year in Cuba and the Philippines, point- 


ing out all that has been accomplished 
under General Wood, and the very diffi- 
cult nature of the army’s taskin the archi- 


pelago. The closing-words of the Or- 
der were as follows: 

“Its officers [those of the army] have shown 
high qualities of command, and its men have 
shown devotion and discipline. Its splendid 
virile energy has been accompanied by self- 
control, patience and magnanimity. With 
surprisingly few individual exceptions its 
course has been characterized by humanity and 
kindness to the prisoner and the non-combat- 
ant. With admirable good temper, sympathy 
and loyalty to American ideals its command- 
ing Generals have joined with the civilian 
agents of the Government in healing the 
wounds of war and assuring to the people of 
the Philippines the blessings of peace and pros- 
perity. Individual liberty, protection of per- 
sonal rights, civil order, public instruction and 
religious freedom have followed its footsteps. 
It has added honor to the flag which it de- 
fended, and has justified increased confidence 
in the future of the American people, whose 
soldiers do not shrink from labor or death, 
yet love liberty and peace. The President 
feels that he expresses the sentiments of all 
the loyal people of the United States in doing 
honor to the whole army which has joined in 
the performance and shares in the credit of 
these honorable services.” 
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Among those set at liberty by the gen- 
eral pardon is Aguinaldo, who intends to 
visit the United States—There is no 
prospect that the Moros in Mindanao will 
peacefully submit to American rule, The 
Sultan of Bacolod has sent an ultimatum 
to Colonel Baldwin, ordering him to re- 
tire from the island before August Ist. 
War flags are flying from all the Moro 
forts in the neighborhood of Lake Lanao. 


os 


The War  Depart- 
ment’s final instruc- 
tions to Governor Taft 
concerning the negotiations with the 
Vatican were forwarded to Rome on the 
3d inst. and delivered at once to Cardinal 
Rampolla. They are set forth in a note 
that proposes the purchase of the lands 
of the Dominicans and Augustinians at 
a price to be determined by arbitration 
at Manila, and provides for a settlement 
by the courts of the conflicting claims of 
the Church and the municipalities to cer- 
tain other lands on which there are ec- 
clesiastical buildings. The hope is ex- 
pressed that when an Apostolic Delegate 
competent to represent the Holy See is 
sent to the Philippines he will be able to 
decide which property used for charitable 
or educational institutions belongs to the 
Church and which to the State. The 
War Department firmly insists upon the 
withdrawal of the friars: 


“All friars of the four orders shall with- 
draw. A small number are to continue during 
two years from the first payment to look 
after the schools and universities, but all of 
them must go, half in the course of. nine 
months from the first payment and half eigh- 
teen months later. This does not apply, how- 
ever, to the few friars who have not raised 
the hostility of the natives, and who remained 
in their parishes after the revolution of 1808 
till now, except those in Maniia. 

“No Spanish friars may be substituted for 
those withdrawn. The churches, schools and 
universities may be directed by Spanish clergy 
or members of orders other than those with- 
drawn, or by clergy of the same orders who 
are not Spanish. It is necessary to convince 
the Filipinos that the ancient régime of the 
Spanish friars is finished. 

“To reach the desired object, it is declared, 
the best thing is to prevent any member with- 
out distinction of nationality of the four with- 
drawing orders from being sent to the islands. 
Nothing will so calm the people and produce 
harmony between the Church and Government 
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as the certainty given by contract that the 
friars shall leave the islands at a fixed dzte, 
not return, and not ex-rcise any influence from 
Manila over the priests in the parishes. In 
view of these facts it is hoped that the Vatican 
will accept the propositions,” 


There can be no further discussion, the 
note says, of propositions concerning re- 
ligious teaching in the public schools. 
Governor Taft has submitted to the Vati- 
can a form of contract providing for the 
withdrawal of the friars in accordance 
with the terms set forth above. No 
agreement has yet been reached. There 
is no difficulty about the sale of the fri- 
ars’ agricultural lands, but the Vatican 
is unwilling to be responsible by its ac- 
tion for the expulsion or withdrawal of 
the friars. It would prefer, the reports 
say, to yield to force. One plan proposed 
is that the Generals of the four orders 
shall be induced to cause the withdrawal 
by their own commands. 


& 


The latest reports from Ven- 
ezuela contain the an- 
nouncement of two other im- 
portant battles between the Venezuelan 
troops and the insurgents. In the larg- 
est, Coro, the capital of the State of Fal- 
con, was captured by the revolutionists 
with a loss on the Government side of 
the general in command, “ 17 other gen- 
erals,” 45 colonels, 1,682 men, and five 
guns. This victory already is resulting 
in large numbers of people openly siding 
with General Matos, the revolutionary 
leader. General Castro’s troops were 
also defeated near Urica, in the State of 
Cumana, by the rear guard of General 
Matos’s. army. On all sides the web 
seems to be weaving itself about General 
Castro, and it is understood that his 
plans are already made for the usual 
flight when the time comes for which all 
South American Presidents must be pre- 
pared. In the meantime he has left Car- 
acas for Valencia to assume command in 
person of his now seemingly demoral- 
ized forces. The insurgents, who alto- 
gether number about 10,000, have been 
converging on the capital of Venezuela 
for several weeks, and as they are al- 
ready in possession of every important 
port with the exception of La Guayra, 
Maracaibo and Puerto Cabello, their 
prospects for speedy success are very 
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bright. In Hayti the condition of affairs 
has become suddenly critical. A month 
has already passed since the forced’ ab- 
dication of President Sam and the Presi- 
dential candidates are getting strenuous. 
Last week riots occurred in Port Au 
Prince, and the admiral of the Haytian 
fleet-—composed of a few tugboats— 
landed some men at Cape Haytien ‘to fur- 
ther the Presidential aspirations of Gen- 
eral Firmin against the other candidates 
for the presidency of the republic. The 
foreign consuls protested against ‘this, 
but without avail. The principal cities: of 
Hayti are already given over to petty 
war. There is no foreign gunboat at 
hand, altho the “ Manetta ” has been sent 
from San Juan, and the foreign con- 
suls are aboard the Haytian war ship 
in the harbor. It has been prophesied 
for a number of weeks that no new can- 
didate could take the Presidential chair 
without preliminary or subsequent blood- 
shed. From Chile the remarkable news 
comes that as a result of the recent pro- 
tocol with Argentina, settling for the pres- 
ent the troubles in regard to the Andean 
boundary dispute, the Chilean Senators 
have declared in favor of making a very 
close treaty of alliance with Argentina. 
Chile is reported, furthermore, to be ne- 
gotiating with Peru for a final settlement 
of the long troublesome Tacna-Arica 


controversy. 
& 


The bulletins in regard to the 
sain King’s health have expressed 

more confidence of his recovery 
from day to“day, and it is expected now 
that by the end of the month he will be 
well enough to be carried to the royal 
yacht in Southampton water. Many 
services in London, as indeed through- 
out the world, have been held in connec- 
tion with the King’s condition, the most 
curious of all perhaps being an. assembly 
of 2,000 physicians in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral on the evening of July 2d, who came 
together to offer prayers for the King’s 
recovery. Meanwhile, some of the cele- 
brations which were to accompany the 
coronation have occurred, the King’s din- 
ner to the poor of London on Saturday, 
July sth, being specially successful. On 
July 2d Queen Alexandra appeared at a 
public ceremony, and this was taken as 
a sign that the period of anxiety was 
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over. The occasion of her appearance 
was the review of 2,500 colonial troops 
by the Prince of Wales in the Horse 
Guards’ Parade. The troops represented 
all parts of the British Empire with the 
exception of India. From Canada came 
600 men, this being the largest body on 
parade. There were representatives of 
the natives of the Island of St. Lucian 
(three, to be exact), of Borneo, Ceylon, 
Fiji, the West Indies, the Gold Coast, 
Nigeria, Uganda, and various other 
places. The troops marched down Con- 
stitution Hill, past Buckingham Palace, 
and along the Mall to the Horse Guards’ 
Parade. The Queen drove from Buck- 
ingham Palace in an open carriage. 
When she hadarrived the troops marched 
quickly past the Queen’s carriage, the 
Prince of Wales receiving the salute. The 
Queen then drove slowly in and out of 
the lines, while the Prince of Wales in- 
spected the troops and conferred medals 
and crosses. At the end the Duke of 
Connaught, at the head of the troops, 
gave the command, “The parade will give 
three cheers for the King,” and then him- 
self started the cheering. On the next 
day, July 3d, the Indian troops were re- 
viewed. There were about 1,300 men, and 
the ceremony was much the same as that 
of the preceding day. Perhaps the most 
brilliant event of the week was the re- 
ception given by the Prince of Wales to 
the Indian princes at the India Office on 
the evening of July 4th. The building 
was decorated lavishly. For one thing 
there was an immense ceiling cover 
painted to represent the Indian sky, with 
electric lights shining through aper- 
tures so as to give the effect of real stars. 


os 


On the last day of June 
the long expected Co- 
lonial Conference was 
opened in the room of the Secretary of 
State at the Colonial Office. All the 
Premiers of the self-governing colonies 
were present, and Mr. Chamberlain, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, pre- 
sided. The meeting was of a prelim- 
inary character, and Mr. Chamberlain oc- 
cupied most of the time in setting forth 
his views on various imperial matters. 
The next meeting was on July 4th, when 
the two prime questions before the con- 
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ference were discussed at some length. 
These two questions refer to the imperial 
defense and to the so-called Zollverein. 
It was supposed that at least some agree- 
ment might be reached in regard to the 
imperial defense, but even here the col- 
onies divided in such a manner as to 
make any effective arrangement impossi- 
ble. Nothing came of the discussion of 
commerce and duties between the various 
colonies and the mother country. The 
Rt. Hon. R. J. Seddon, the New Zealand 
Premier, thinks there should be trien- 
nial conferences between the ministers 
of the colonies and the mother country. 
The great aim should be to make the em- 
pire self-supporting, and this is quite 
possible, as the colonies are able to sup- 
ply all food stuffs required by the em- 
pire. He thinks that there ought to be 
a force ready for any emergency in any 
part of the empire, and that the troop- 
ers who have returned from South Africa 
would form a splendid nucleus for such 
a force. He is, however, entirely op- 
posed to a paid standing army in the col- 
onies. The only actual outcome of the 
conference apparently is the settling of 
how Cape Colony is to be governed in 
the immediate future. For some time 
there has been a strong movement in 
Cape Colony and in England advocating 
the suspension of the Cape Colony con- 
stitution until the country has recovered 
from the unstable condition due to the 
war. As long ago as the middle of May 
forty-five members of the Cape Parlia- 
ment published a petition for the tem- 
porary withdrawal of the constitution. 
Their reasons for this petition were ex- 
pressed in the following words: 

“They recognize that it is essential for the 
welfare and prosperity of this colony that a 
short period of political peace, free from all 
those party and racial animosities which must 
be associated with a meeting of Parliament 
and contested elections at the present time or 
for some time to come, should succeed the 
upheavals caused by the present campaign. 
As members of Parliament they are strongly 
opposed to any attempt being made to call the 
Houses of Legislature together before the 
country has had an opportunity and time to 
recover from the bitter passions which have 
been aroused. But they are averse to a per- 
manent abrogation of responsible government.” 


In a letter to one of the petitioners Lord 
Milner, the British High Commissioner, 
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expressed himself entirely in sympathy 
with their desires, and declared that the 
successful conduct of affairs in the Cape 
demanded such a temporary suspension 
of the constitution. Sir John Gordon 
Sprigg, the Premier of Cape Colony, 
has, on the other hand, been strongly 
opposed to this movement. He was one 
of the Colonial Premiers at the confer- 
ence in London, and immediately after 
the conference it was announced that the 
Cape Colony constitution would not be 
withdrawn, but that the Government 
would proceed in its regular course. In 
announcing this determination Mr. 
Chamberlain declared that the suspension 
would be effective only by an act of the 
imperial Parliament, and that the Gov- 
ernment believes such a step is not called 
for, unless it is proved that the consti- 
tution is a positive danger to the colony’s 


peace. 
as 


A matter of very serious 
importance for the whole 
French people is now before 
the Parliament for consideration. This 
is the reduction of military service from 
three to two years. Since the three years 
system was adopted in 1889 the condi- 
tions have become constantly more bur- 
densome to the people. At present 
there are annually about 225,000 con- 
scripts, but of these about 65,000 under 
different dispensations serve for only 
one year. In 1871 the whole number 
was 293,000. If these numbers are com- 
pared with the German army we find that 
in 1871 the number of German conscripts 
was annually 330,000, and that to-day 
the number is 450,000. Thus in thirty- 
one years France has lost nearly 70,000, 
whereas Germany has gained 120,000. 
Germany has consequently been forced 
to make a large reduction in her drawing 
of conscripts, while in France the con- 
tingents are considered inadequate. 
What especially arouses the displeasure 
of the nation is the fact that the three 
years service rests on three-quarters of 
the conscripts, whereas the remainder 
escape with one year, which seems con- 
trary to democratic institutions. There 
IS 4a movement now to reduce the term 
to two years and to diminish very con- 
siderably the number of so-called ex- 
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emptions so as to make the system more 
uniform. A number of men who have 
special knowledge of the needs of the 
army have, however, expressed their op- 
position to the new bill with considerable 
vehemence. General de Galliffet has 
written a letter to the Débats, in which 
he declares that if the bill is made law 
Parliament will be obliged to vote the 
sums necessary for the annual re-enlist- 
ment of 60,000 or 70,000 non-commis- 
sioned officers; and, if necessary, pri- 
vates with two years’ service, so as to 
keep the army up to the desired state of 
efficiency. Furthermore the shortening 
of the term of service will, he thinks, to 
use his own words, “impair what we 
aged soldiers called with profound re- 
spect ‘ the military spirit.’ It is a state of 
mind which a great nation, in order not 
to decline, should uphold, honor, and 
even glorify, because it alone inspires 
with the necessity and duty of sacrifice.” 
M. Meziéres, formerly chairman of the 
Army Commitiee in the Chamber, has 
shown why Germany could rely on the 
two years’ system when France could not, 
owing chiefly to the higher birth-rate in 
Germany. And even in Germany it has 
been necessary to re-enlist non-commis- 
sioned officers, corporals and privates, so 
as to make a total of 175,000 profes- 
sionals. General André declared before 
the Senate that the French laws were as 
good as the German ones, and that the 
French soldier was better than the Ger- 
man. But he indorsed heartily the prop- 
osition to shorten the service and equalize 
the conditions. 


Reports from Australia show 
that much hardship is looked 
for during the winter season now begin- 
ning in that latitude. A continued 
drought in Queensland, New South 
Wales, South Australia and Western 
Australia has wrought considerable dam- 
age to the pastoral and agricultural in- 
dustries, and the result is that many la- 
borers are out of employment and are 
likely to remain so for some time. New 
South Wales has raised a loan of three 
million pounds for public works, and in 
this way the suffering in that State may 
be mitigated, but the other States could 
with difficulty adopt such a policy of re- 
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lief. Lord Hopetoun has resigned lis 
post as Governor-General of the Com- 
monwealth and his successor is not yet 
appointed. The cause of Lord Hope- 
toun’s resignation lay in the difficulties 
that arose over his salary. The Consti- 
tution act fixed the Governor-General’s 
salary at £10,000 a year. This seemed 
insufficient to obtain the proper man for 
the position, and Mr. Chamberlain sought 
to persuade the six States to subscribe 
another £10,000 a year, the subscription 
to be apportioned among them according 
to population. To this proposal New 
South Wales acceded and voted its quota 
(£3,600), but in Victoria the Legislature 
rejected a bill introduced to like purpose, 
and in the other four States the matter 
was never even considered. As a conse- 
quence the Barton Government brought 
a bill before the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives asking for £8,000 for the Gov- 
ernor by way of allowances. So unpop- 
ular was the bill that it was speedily with- 
drawn by the Government. After this 
Lord Hopetoun sent a cablegram to Mr. 
Chamberlain with the request that he be 
relieved of his office. 


3 


The Agrarian movement in the 
southern provinces of Spain 
gathers force, altho the Minis- 
terial newspapers of Madrid make light 
of it. At Seville, Malaga and Cadiz a 
concentration of agricultural discontent 
seems to be taking place, and the rallying 
centers are not infrequently anarchical 
clubs. At Jerez a union of laborers has 
been formed under the direct auspices of 
the Anarchists; the adherents of the 
union are indeed few, but their demands 
on the employers are in the nature of a 
challenge. The main contention of the 
Agrarian laborers is the abolishing of 
“work by the job,” but to this demand 
the employers declare it impossible tor 
them to accede. Meanwhile Sefior Ca- 
nalejas, at Valencia, has been appealing 
to the agricultural laborers for their sup- 
port in the campaign. His speech illus- 
trates fairly his position on political mat- 
ters, and we quote the following sen- 
tences : 
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“ Applause and vivas have accompanied me 
ever since I left Madrid; applause not for the 
man, but for the idea which he represents. The 


applause of modern Spain, which yeartis to 
throw off the yoke of old traditions—the ap- 
plause of laborers, in city and field, who in 
every other country in Europe are the object 
of the protection of the State, but who in 
Spain find no protection, because we live under 
a régime which only favors the upper classes, 
as the tax upon consumos clearly demon- 
strates. I entered the Government in 
the hope of effecting reforms which would as- 
sure social peace. I left the Government be- 
cause I found no means of realizing the aspira- 
tions of the country. I had projected reforms 
in taxation, works of social amelioration, anti- 
clerical legislation. I had entered the Govern- 
ment as the representativé of these ideas; but 
when I tried to put them into practice I could 
do nothing because of the interposition of a 
will foreign to and superior to the Government 
itself. . . . I only desire to make an al- 
liance with the Republicans, because the Re- 
publicans are democrats and patriots, as I am 
myself. The Liberals have remained in power 
and the Monarchy has been able to establish 
itself through the good will of the Repub- 
licans.” 


Throughout the speech he attacked again 
and again with extreme bitterness the 
Clerical party, as indeed he always does. 
The union in his campaign of anti-cler- 
icalism and sympathy for the revolting 
laborersembitters the situation more than 
usual. It is not easy for us to compre- 
hend the all-pervasiveness of this cler- 
ical question in Spanish affairs. As a 
particular instance of its influence may 
be mentioned the fact that for some time 
the Grand Cross of Alfonso XII was 
withheld from Galdos, one of the great- 
est of living novelists, because his his- 
torical tales show an anti-clerical tend- 
ency. The Cross has finally, after 
much general comment and complaint, 
been bestowed on the distinguished au- 
thor. At last, too, the decree for the reg- 
ulation of non-official instruction has 
been signed by King Alfonso, and has 
become law. It is directed primarily 
against the teaching establishments of a 
religious character, but its provisions are 
of so drastic a nature as hardly to assure 
efficacy. As regards the religious com- 
munities throughout the country, the sta- 
tistics furnished by the Minister of the 
Interior show that they number 3,115, 
and contain 50,933 members. Of these 
2,586 communities are for women, with 
40,188 members, and 529 for men, with 
10,745 members. 
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Queries Respecting the “New Psychology” 


By Borden P. Bowne, LL.D. 


ProFressor OF PHILOSOPHY 1N Boston UNIVERSITY 


HEN the psychological laborato- 
ries were opened a few years 
ago prophecies abounded of 

good things to come, and the stock was 
floated at a premium. But now that it 
has been on the market for some time 
without the declaration of any very val- 
uable dividends, the psychological pub- 
lic is .beginning to be haunted with 
doubts concerning it. The additions to 
knowledge have been rather scanty and 
not over fruitful. The question, What’s 
the use? is well known to be depressing 
to enthusiasm, but it is often a source of 
illumination when appraising our specu- 
lative assets. 

Let us begin with the distribution of 
tactile sensibility, to which the experi- 
menters have devoted a deal of attention. 
It is a fairly familiar fact, doubtless Noah 
knew it before he entered the ark, that 
the sense of touch varies in different parts 
of the body. The tongue, the lips, the 
finger tips are more sensitive and detect 
differences more readily than the back of 
the hand or the small of the back. Now 
it is conceivable that experiments should 
be made with the aim of specifying this 
fact in detail, and this has been done. 
More than half a century ago E. H. 
Weber began such experiments and by 
means of fine pointed dividers mapped 
out the relative tactual sensibility of dif- 
ferent parts of the body. It was found, 
for instance, that the points of the com- 
passes could be distinguished as two by 
the finger tips when they were only a 
twentieth of an inch apart, while between 
the shoulders they must be an inch apart 
to be perceived as two. Now while we 
may admire the ingenuity and revere the 
patience of the original experimenter, one 
cannot estimate very highly the value of 
the result. Every son and daughter of 
Adam is familiar with the general fact 
of the unequal distribution of tactile sen- 
sibility ; and the experimental result leads 
to no new theoretical insight or practical 
facility. It only elaborates the obvious 
and familiar. And considering the short- 


ness of life and the demands on our edu- 
cational funds, the query suggests itself 
how much time and money should be ex- 
pended to reiterate this small result. 

Similar reflections apply to the experi- 
ments for determining sensibility to rotary 
motion, horizontal or vertical. When we 
see pictures of the apparatus and the 
operators we are sure that something im- 
portant is gong on, and that at last psy- 
chology has become a science. But when 
we ask for the result, expenses are barely 
paid. 

It was the same E. H. Weber who be- 
gan the experiments for determining the 
quantitative relation between the intensi- 
ty of the stimulus and that of the re- 
sulting sensation. His experiments, 
taken up and continued by Techner, led 
at last to the claim that the sensation va- 
ries as the logarithm of the stimulus, 
which is known as Techner’s law. 

And here again we have a barren elab-. 
oration of the obvious and familiar. The 
veriest old mammy in a negro cabin is 
aware of the fact of a quantitative rela- 
tion between sensation and stimulus. The 
heavier the load the greater the sense of 
effort. The more heat the greater the 
sense of warmth. But what advantage 
is gained when the variation is said to be 
logarithmic? What disaster would fol- 
low if it should prove to be non-logarith- 
mic, or even if we gave up the problem 
altogether? That the problem has not 
the slightest practical bearing is obvious. 
That the theoretical standing of Tech- 
ner’s law is very dubious is well known. 
Moreover, speculation is fast making it 
evident that all theoretical laws are only 
working formulas which are worth what 
we can practically make out of them, but 
which are in no way to be mistaken for 
cosmic principles. Mill’s advice to limit 
them to “a reasonable degree of exten- 
sion to adjacent cases” is increasingly 
appreciated. 

It would seem, then, that this problem 
also is one on the solution of which the 
salvation of the psychological world does 
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not depend. Theoretically and practical- 
ly alike it is hopelessly barren. 

The length of the reaction time is a 
problem which has been attacked by the 
experimenters with great energy and in- 
genuity, but the same practical barren- 
ness is manifest in this inquiry. We all 
know that thinking takes time, in the 
sense in which anything takes time, and 
that some persons can think and act more 
rapidly than others. This, too, is a fact 
with which the twelve patriarchs must 
have been familiar. But this obvious, 
commonplace fact admits of being quan- 
titatively measured. By many ingenious 
devices and experiments the time in- 
volved in various forms of intellection 
has been determined. The reaction time 
is found to vary with the different senses 
and with different persons, and with the 
same person in different circumstances, 
while a little practice reduces it notably. 
In association time it is found that things 
are more quickly recalled in the measure 
of their familiarity, or that customary 
associations and reactions take less time 
than infrequent ones. When these facts 
are considered apart from the statistical 
tables and pictures of the apparatus em- 
ployed in the experiments they do not 
seem very novel in principle or very im- 
portant in practice. 

There is a tendency, however, with 
some investigators to use these facts as 
means of measuring intelligence and 
mental development. Thus Mr. Sully 
writes : 

“These researches show that mental capac- 
ity in general grows between the ages of six 
and seventeen—at first quickly, then more 
slowly.” 


on which Professor Maher comments: 


“ The value of such experiments as a stand- 
ard of ‘ mental capacity’ is evinced by the fact 
that the reaction time of a pauper, aged 77, 
experimented on by Exner, was reduced by a 
little practice from 0.9952 to 0.1866 of a sec- 
ond! The explanation is simple enough. The 
‘mental capacity’ of the old man was pretty 
much the same at the end as at the beginning 
of the experiments, but his nervous apparatus 
had acquired the ‘knack’ or facility of react- 
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ing in less than one-fifth of the original time. 
Similarly, children may exhibit varying apti- 
tudes, inherited or acquired, in regard to such 
operations, as they may vary in their power 
of acquiring any ordinary reflex action with 
little or no relation to their intellectual abil- 
ity.” 

Dr. W. T. Harris has warned us 
against the “danger of using biological 
analogies of reasoning on educational 
subjects.” There is equal danger in using 
these reaction measurements as tests of 
mental power or development. In all re- 
actions which involve reflective intelli- 
gence a speedy reaction is not a mark of 
mental vigor. 

Many of the investigators also seem to 
be unduly enamored of their apparatus. 
A recent paper in a popular magazine on 
this general subject has a picture of a 
device for touching two or more parts 
of the body simultaneously. The subject 
operated on, whose eyes are closed, is re- 
quired to show the points touched, and 
the errors he makes “ show how impossi- 
ble it is to distribute the attention at the 
same time all over the body, and very 
many other instructive facts.” Yet most 
of us need no machine to reveal the im- 
possibility of attending to many things at 
once. And along with this enthusiasm 
for the apparatus goes an equal enthu- 
siasm for word and phrase making. Thus 
we are instructed that children are sub- 
ject to “aquatic and arboreal psychoses ;” 
but our alarm subsides when we learn 
that it means only that they like to wade 
and paddle and climb trees. 

That there is room for fruitful study 
in the field pre-empted by the new psy- 
chology is undoubted, but that there is 
much time wasted in barren inquiries is 
equally beyond question. “ Faithful 
wounds ” by critical friends are needed to 
save the study from losing itself in me- 
chanical and picture thinking, in barren 
word mongering, in elaborating the ob- 
vious and discovering the familiar, and 
the dreary fatuities of what Max Miiller 
called “ menagerie and nursery psycholo- 
gy: 


Boston, Mass. 
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Typical Tenement Tragedies 


By the Rev. David M. Steele 


Y a tenement is meant “ A composite 
city dwelling house occupied by 
anywhere from ten to thirty fam- 

ilies living independently but all under 
one roof, each family cooking, eating, 
sleeping and living in one or at the most 
a pair of rooms.” By a tragedy is meant 
“ A composition where the theme is ten- 
der, solemn or pathetic and involves the 
fatal issue of a hopeless struggle.” For 
five years past I happen to have lived in 
five different quarters of the Tenement 
House District of New York City and to 
have been engaged in five different forms 
of relief work among its habitués. Act- 
ing as I have during that time as an 
agent of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety,as superintendent of a Mission Sun- 
day School, as preacher in an East Side 
Mission, as resident in a Settlement 
House, and as one of the clergy at pres- 
ent in a great Parish House, I have wit- 
nessed my share of Typical Tenement 
Tragedies. 

In these days of descriptive realism 
and illustrated narrative it is a popular 
proceeding to portray such scenes of dis- 
comfort. No one has any right, how- 
ever, to rehearse mere painful incidents 
and to portray such scenes of suffering 
unless at the same time he has a motive. 
In this case, then, there is a motive; it 
is this: to illustrate: the principle that 
human nature after all is all alike, and to 
prove the thesis of that crude sage, David 
Harum, that “ There’s as much human 
nature in some people as there is in 
others—if not a little more.” 

It is an old, old saying that “ One half 
the world does not know how the other 
half lives.” It would be a statement even 
more true and very much more pertinent 
to say, One half theresidentsof New York 
do not know how the other half live. 
How many readers of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, for instance, know anything about 
that life where the normal habitation is 
the “double decker,” two houses deep, 
four families to a floor, five floors high 
and often, by the aid of a high stoop and 
basement for shops, six or even seven; 


where from twenty to thirty families en- 
ter by one doorway from the street and 
where sixty odd children fight, scratch 
and scramble up and down a single stair- 
way? Yet in just such houses there re- 
side more than enough people to form 
the population of the second largest city 
in the State. 

Regarding the mode of life here, how 
many know that the parks are called 
“lungs” because they are the only places 
where people can breathe; that in hot 
weather thousands sleep habitually on 
fire escapes because their rooms are un- 
inhabitable ; that, last summer, night af- 
ter night, multitudes of persons thronged 
the streets and fought in mobs for the 
mere privilege of having streams of 
water played on them by members of the 
Fire Department? Or the queer places 
in which people live; how many know 
that some of the great office buildings 
have under them apartments for fifty 
families, and that in these families chil- 
dren are sometimes born blind because 
their mothers for whole years never see 
daylight ; or that on the roofs of the same 
there are families of “ janitors” whose 
six-year-old children have never stepped 
upon the ground? Or the imported ele- 
ments of foreign life; how many ever 
visited one of the twenty theaters where 
plays are rendered in as many languages, 
or any of the thirty restaurants, where 
one may have a meal prepared according 
to the culinary art of any of as many na- 
tions? Or the queer weird institutions; 
how many ever heard of Ein Tube Weis 
saloons, Gray and Tan Dives, or Seven 
Cent Lodging Houses? Or, still again, 
the strange foreign societies; how many 
people know that there is in New York 
a branch of the Sicilian Mafia, a chapter 
of real Burmese Thugs, an order of the 
Neapolitan Camorra and a Monastery of 
Bare-footed Capuchin Friars? 

In all the world there is no other such 
real provincialism as in these very sec- 
tions of this very city. Every one has 
met the rustic swain who “never was 
away from home,” has talked with farmers 
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who have “ never rid on steam ka-yars,” 
has heard of residents on Long Island 
who “ never saw salt water,” etc. But 
how many know without being told that 
in each section of the East Side there 
are people who have never in their lives 
been out of that one section? 

One day one summer while a resident 
in one of the Settlements I conducted a 
party of mothers and their children on 
an “ outing” to Montclair, New Jersey. 
During the day I noticed that one woman 
of the party acted strangely. When we 
crossed to Hoboken she sat inside the 
ferryboat, dazed and bewildered; on the 
train she gathered her three children 
close about her lest they might fall off ; 
and, in the grove, during the day, she 
came to me in terror half a dozen times 
and asked me to find her lost (!) boy. 
The boy would turn up each time not a 
hundred feet away, playing harmlessly 
behind a tree, but for the moment out of 
sight. At last, in answer to inquiries, 
she explained that she had never been 
“took to the country before” and that 
everything was strange to her. Her life 
story was this: 

She had been an only child, and all 
her years of childhood had been spent in- 
doors in keeping house and waiting on 
an invalid mother. When she was 
eighteen her mother had died and one 
month later she herself was married to 
a man, who, in his turn, had made a slave 
of her. The following twelve years she 
had been kept at home, cooking for him 
and slaving for her own three children. 
She told me she had “ never seen the sky 
where it was round,” had “ never heard 
a live bird sing,” and had “ never seen 
green grass grow where you dared tramp 
on it.” She had scarcely ever been out of 
her own street—Forty-seventh, had never 
been as far north as Harlem, once only 
as far south as Fourteenth Street, and 
only once as far west as Central Park. 
Twice in her life she had been on street 
cars, once only on a ferryboat, and never 
on a railroad train. When I expressed 
surprise she was still more surprised at 
me than I at her and said, “ Why that 
ain’t nothing. Lots of ’em_ ha’int 
neither.” 

There have always been persons who 
for reasons all their own have chosen to 
live the life of a hermit ; the only trouble 
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was to find a place. It so happens that 
just at about the same rate that mountain 
fastnesses and desert solitudes have be- 
come populated and such life in such dis- 
tricts thus rendered impossible, this 
growing city has developed into what 
has been well called “ The mighty soli- 
tude of New York.” At present there 
are many spots within its limits ideal 
ones for the seclusion of recluses. The 
reason is that people here pay small heed 
to each other and do not ask questions of 
their neighbors. In the very heart of the 
East Side I have known at least two such 
cases of such hermit life. One was a 
woman and the other was a man. 

One morning just as day was dawning 
I was called in to attend the deathbed of 
a woman in a single furnished room on 
East th Street. For many years 
this queer little old woman had been a 
familiar figure in the neighborhood and 
was known to be a strange recluse and 
miser. Her costliest gown had been a 
calico and her usual apparel on the street 
was a dress of this material, with a shab- 
by hat and a very much frayed shawl. 
Every policeman knew and spoke kindly 
to her as she made her way among the 
stores and shops, but not one of them 
suspected that she had been a member of 
one of the old patrician families of the 
city or that she was worth a hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Who was she? Her father fifty years 
ago was a prominent barrister and her 
grandfather the best known Iegal writer 
of that period. Their country residence 
was one of the most gorgeous ones on 
Staten Island, and her neighbors and 
playmates had been the Robinsons, the 
Stuyvesants, the Livingstons and Dwy- 
ers. Herself one of the belles of the 
most fashionable set, she entered into all 
the gayeties of members of her class in 
old New York society. 

But how came she here? When she 
was twenty-one she met her fate in the 
person of a young Parisian nobleman. 
One month after they were engaged this 
man was shipwrecked and his body lost 
at sea. The grief resulting threw her 
into brain fever and this in turn deranged 
her mind. Her mother took her on a 
trip abroad, where they spent two years 
in the show places of Europe. Then her 
mother died and of a sudden and by sad 
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TYPICAL TENEMENT TRAGEDIES 


coincidence her father, grandfather, two 
brothers and a sister all died in one year. 
Broken in spirit, demented in reason and 
alone in all the world, she disappeared 
from all her friends and was lost to all 
the world until her name was learned 
from papers found in her lone furnished 
roon the day after she died. For 
eighteen years she had lived there, her 
sole companion even to the last being a 
little pet dog, which on that morning sat 
by the bed and licked the cold hand of 
its mistress, growing numb under the 
chill of death. 

One other day I stopped to have my 
shoes shined in a little shop on Second 
Avenue, when the old cobbler in the place 
astonished me by quoting from the creed 
in Latin. When I showed surprise he 
duplicated this by other statements even 
less in keeping with his habitat and oc- 
cupation. I discovered that the old man 
was consumed with a desire for some lit- 
tle human fellowship, altho his sole pur- 
pose for twenty years had been to keep 
himself unto himself alone. I made some 
overtures of sympathy and he welcomed 
them to the point of leading me back 
through his shop into a little room, where 
he had lived alone throughout those 
twenty years. 

I found the room a sort of composite 
kitchen, bedroom, library and museum 
all combined. On shelves about the wall, 
carefully placed and scrupulously clean, 
there were two hundred volumes, many 
of them masterpieces of the choicest lit- 
erature in four languages. On a desk 
were paper, pens and pencils, and upon 
a table there were open books of refer- 
ence, which he had used the night before 
in studying and writing. When I looked 
at these I found they were a Latin Dic- 
tionary, a Greek Lexicon, a Hebrew Con- 
cordance, a volume of Rousseau’s “ Con- 
fessions,” and a copy of that work by a 
writer still unknown—* Supernatural 
Religion.” 

But how came he there? Twenty 
years ago he completed a course of 
preparation for the priesthood which had 
kept him studying for fourteen years in 
three great universities. By the time he 
was prepared for ordination he was pre- 
pared also to renounce the Church of 
Rome. His classmates railed at him, his 
friends forsook him, and his patrons 
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cursed him. In the turmoil of his soul 
and in the anger of his heart he re- 
nounced the religion of his youth and 
never since has espoused any other. He 
learned a trade by which to earn a living ; 
then, worried by taunts of early friends 
and jeers of former benefactors, he 
moved to this spot that he might find 
here license to live, in his own way, the 
hermit life of a “ Stickit Minister.” 

Again, there are in this quarter those 
who plainly do not belong here, who are 
here not because they want to lead a her- 
mit’s life, but rather because this region, 
being so far from that region where they 
do belong, furnishes what they most 
want—isolation. Some of them know 
why they are here and some of them do 
not. The first. are adults—usually 
women whose devotion to a husband had 
been boundless ; the second are children, 
who, tho they do not know it, bear about 
with them the marks of wondrous line- 
age. 

One cold, wet, winter night, in passing 
through a crowd of newsboys at the en- 
trance to the Grand Central, I picked up 
one whom I had often noticed, led him 
with me to the House and there installed 
him in one of the Boys’ Clubs. He was 
a wiry, wily little chap, with quick legs, 
nimble fingers, sharp eyes and a clear- 
cut shining-featured face, which soon. 
made strangers visiting the Club ask who 
he was. He had not been among the 
hundred other boys a week before he 
knew them all and was in every game 
their equal. Nor did they tease him as 
they did each other; somehow it didn’t 
pay. He never fought or argued with 
them, for somehow he never needed to. 
Yet in less than two weeks he was in 
every way their leader. 

Where had he come from? Well, ten 
years ago there was a young doctor in 
Cincinnati who was looked upon and 
talked about as the foremost young sur- 
geon in the Middle West. He was a 
handsome man of excellent family: and 
had a fair young wife and one child. He 
had also unusual culture, a fine educa- 
tion, great skill as a surgeon and a rapid- 
ly growing practice. All of a sudden 
and without apparent reason he broke off 
from this practice and came with his wife 
and child to New York. Here he suc- 
ceeded in losing himself from his whole 
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circle of acquaintances and, as well, in 
keeping them from knowing the real 
reason. That reason was that when he 
died five years ago it was the death of a 
confirmed morphine fiend. 

The faithful little woman was left 
homeless, helpless, penniless. She was 
too proud to go back home, the boy was 
still too young to understand; so they 
are living in a little flat on lower First 
Avenue. There, in that quarter far from 
home, that mother with her pride, her 
memory, her. heartache and her boy, 
works for a living as a seamstress, while 
the boy, with so much of his father in 
him that a stranger will turn twice to 
look at him, sells papers on the street 
and does not even know where that 
home is. 

One: day a letter came to me written 
on the fine, engraved, stamped paper of 
the Waldorf-Astoria and signed with the 
name of a woman whom I remembered 
as having been for several years past an 
occasional attendant at services in sev- 
eral churches. I knew her merely for a 
handsome, well dressed, cultured woman 
—a stranger. Several times before I had 
received from various other hotels simi- 
lar letters from her bearing different 
dates. The contents of this letter merely 
duplicated those of former ones in telling 
a story of financial embarrassment and 
of pressing need for money. The money 
was to relieve the wants of herself and 
a sick husband. : 

On two other occasions I had sent her 
small donations out of funds placed in 
my hands, but when this third one came 
I decided to make personal investigation 
and this time, if possible, to see the man 
himself. I followed back her record 
through the two years I had known of 
her and came at last on an address away 
on lower Sixth Avenue. When I reached 
the place I found a little tumble-down 
grocery store, and over this a series of 
cheap flats extending up three, four, five 
flights of stairs. In the top back garret 
apartment of this rickety old building I 
found the room in which this woman 
lived. She was serving as a nurse beside 
a lowly bed, on which there lay a ragged, 
haggard, broken and decrepit man, her 
husband, in the last stages of delirium 
tremens. 

He died next day and then I learned 
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their story. She was the daughter of 
one of the First Families of Virginia and 
twelve years ago had married a dashing 
young officer of brilliant promise in a 
troop of cavalry stationed at Washing- 
ton. A year later he was censured by his 
colonel for excess in drink and some time 
afterward dismissed. He came to New 
York, concealed his identity, got work 
as a riding master in a cheap “ Acad- 
emy,” and tried to begin life again ; while 
she, in spite of her father’s threats, her 
mother’s pleading and-her sister’s ridi- 
cule, came with him. Finally he took to 
drink again,then went from bad to worse, 
until at last he came to this. Meanwhile 
she had so far kept up a fair appearance 
by wearing her wedding dresses and a 
beaming manner by acting well a part 
that she had been able to approach one 
by one the city’s clergy with plausible 
stories and thus to borrow money with 
which, in her faithful loyalty, she had 
been able to keep that poor wretch in 
food and medicine. Such—such is “ the 
strength of affection that hopes and en- 
dures and is patient.” 

I have in mind another tragedy 
wrought out in this quarter of which [| 
have known all of the actors well and 
which serves to give point to the strange- 
ly fierce and fascinating story of Balzac, 
“ Pére Goriot.” It shows that just as 
truly as “the greatest thing in the 
world ” is love, so, in all the world, no 
love is equal to a parent’s love. 

Old Mr. has an only daugh- 
ter. They are of lowly rank, but he is 
honest and industrious. By trade he is 


a “ puddler ” in a foundry, and by work-: 


ing at this awful form of labor he earns 
four dollars and a half a day. Twenty 
years ago the wife and mother died, and 
the child of five became the old man’s 
pet. Twelve years ago he sold his prop- 


erty, which represented the accumulated ° 


self-denial and frugality of a lifetime, 
and spent it all in sending her abroad to 
study music, from which she came back 
two years ago a famous singer and a 
matchless beauty. Promptly she refused 
to own her father. He has moved into 
the East Side to be out of sight, and in 
order that, by living on a pittance, he 
may have twenty dollars every week to 
give her to buy clothes. Every week he 
sends her money in an envelope soiled 
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with the foundry’s soot and sweat, and 
every week she spends it, tho she neither 
sees nor writes to him. Day after day 
he goes to work, and week after week he 
grows a little prouder and a little sadder 
—the most miserable, happiest, most 
broken-hearted man I ever saw. 

There is no city in the world in which 
there are so many “ foreigners” as in 
New York; likewise there is no other 
class of persons in the city among whom 
there are so many “ stories.” Among 
the hundred thousand of these people 
who come here every year there are sev- 
eral classes, and members of each class 
come for a different reason. Some of 
these reasons are natural, but some are 
very strange. 

If the men are of the peasant class and 
cume in companies in charge of labor 
agents and enter the employ of some one 
of the city’s construction companies, 
this is natural. If they come in families 
in shiploads and join their friends in 
some one of the city’s microcosms, such 
as Little Italy, Little Germany, The 
Ghetto, or New Erin, and enter some 
one of the many lines of occupation 
specially allotted to them, this also is 
natural. But if a lone man, in middle 
life, leaves all his friends and makes his 
way, unnoticed, to a foreign city, in a 
foreign land, half a dozen thousand miles 
from home—this is unnatural. If hecomes 
without money, introduction, occupation 
or acquaintance, there is a “story.” If, 
in addition, he has known better things 
to the point of teaching Sanskrit in a 
foreign university and is now selling 
shoe laces on the Bowery, that story is a 
tragedy. 

There are three lines of occupation 
into one of which these men almost in- 
variably drift; they become restaurant 
waiters, cab drivers or street fakirs. No 
one of these “ professions ” requires any 
previous training, in no one of them are 
there any prescribed conditions of en- 
trance, in no one of them is a limited 
knowledge of English a serious hin- 
drance, while in all of them familiarity 
with some foreign language is a distinct 
advantage. Altho they do this work in 
the busiest city thoroughfares, they near- 
ly all live in the East Side. Inasmuch as 
they are nearly all unmarried, their habi- 
tats are cheap furnished rooms in tene- 
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ments. In the past five years, therefore, 
I have known in this region many of 
these: persons. 

Among them are Germans, French, 
Italians, Belgians, Swiss, Alsatians and 
Austrians. There are common waiters 
who can speak six languages. There 
are cab’ drivers whom I sometimes 
pass beside the Grand Central dis- 
cussing Kant and Hegel. I know one 
man who sells the ten o'clock edition 
of the penny papers in the theater dis- 
trict who is a graduate in music from 
Oxford and who could once play Bach’s 
fugues by the hour. I meet the old man 
now and then hobbling about the fash- 
ionable thoroughfares and playing a 
broken violin for small change thrown 
to him who was once a famous tenor in 
an opera house of a great European -capi- 
tal. I know a porter in a Third Avenue 
hotel who walks lame because he has a 
bullet in his foot received in the Franco- 
Prussian War and who for twenty years 
has been wanted by two nations to be 
executed as a spy. A laborer who was 
killed one day by falling timber in the 
underground tunnel was found to be a 
genuine French count and son of a high 
military official. One day a chauffeur, 
who had been rendered unconscious in 
an automobile accident, was carried to a 
clinic where, in the jargon that he talked 
in his delirium, one of the doctors recog- 
nized the language of the Thieves’ Quar- 
ter of Paris. Two years ago a waiter in 
a little restaurant took smallpox. Some 
of us had him sent to North Brothers’ 
Island, but the day after he died a Ger- 
man official, who was notified, cabled in- 
structions for his burial. He was dis- 
tantly related to Emperor William. 

All of these fellows naturally lie about 
their antecedents and are identified, if at 
all, only by accident or by the efforts of 
detectives searching for them. Mysteri- 
ously they turn up in the city some fine 
day and as soon as they begin work sedu- 
lously endeavor to forget their past. It 
is only the smallest percentage that are 
ever identified at all, and most of them 
die as they have lived—human enigmas. 
Having, as many of them do, however, 
a grim and terrible sense of humor, they 
thust often have their own fun in the 
presence of the persons whom they serve 
For example, imagine an erstwhile Ger 
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man University professor selling lead 
pencils to a country school marm visiting 
the city; an exiled Russian nobleman 
driving a young Harlem sport about 
town in a cab, or a former Grand Opera 
star waiting on a ten-dollar-a-week clerk 
at a restaurant after the play. And yet 
those very things have happened to my 
knowledge. 

One day one of these men—a cab 
driver—told me that he had just driven 
from one of the steamship piers to the 
Waldorf-Astoria the woman from whom 
he had been divorced twelve years ago in 
Sicily. One night a waiter at the Hotel 
Manhattan asked to be transferred from 
one table to another, the reason being 
that he feared he would be recognized by 
the French Ambassador, who, on a visit 
here from Washington, was stopping at 
the hotel and had happened to sit down 
to dinner at that table. One night a 
man selling librettos at the Metropoli- 
tan ran to the rescue of one of the solo- 
ists alighting from a badly driven car- 
riage at the stage entrance. She was so 
struck by the pure German that he used 
in speaking to the horses that she handed 
him a dollar. When he turned to face 
her, in the light of the street lamp, they 
recognized each other as old classmates 
in a conservatory in Berlin. 

Genius has long been recognized as a 
good servant but a bad master. There 
are many men in the East Side districts 
whose genius for some reason has thus 
been perverted. For instance, the 
shrewder class of thieves are practically 
all mechanics and expert locksmiths; 
half the sign painters on the Bowery are 
broken-down artists of no small ability, 
while I know at least one fakir in a dime 
museum who was an actor once with 
300th. 

There are three words which serve as 
labels to a threefold classification of 
these persons; they stand partly for 
cause and partly for effect and are the 
old, old trio—wine, women and song. 
For example: Of the first class I know 
one poor wretch who was once a city 
editor. He has passed through every 
stage of degradation and is now a con- 
firmed habitué of a saloon far down the 
Bowery. He has carried one spark of 
his genius with him, however—that is, 
he can write the English language as 
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perhaps no other man in New York— 
when he wants to, and that is about once 
a month. He writes a little now and 
then, but only to make money ; he makes 
money now and then, but only to buy 
liquor. A dozen editors know him, he 
can sell anything he writes, and he can 
write a fine enough story on two sheets 
of brown paper with a broken lead pen- 
cil to earn enough money for a long de- 
bauch. His manuscripts have been pub- 
lished in every leading magazine in this 
country, and any one who has read them 
would recognize at once his nom-de- 
plume. “Genius perverted?” “ Yes.” 
“ Happy in it, tho,” you say? Then you 
have. not seen what I have seen—the 
fierceness of the furnace of his great re- 
morse. 

One winter evening I dropped into a 
little café on one of the avenues on 
Lenox Hill, where a little weazened old 
Italian keeps a restaurant much fre- 
quented by the professional men of that 
region. I found mine host, Lagetti (?), 
bothered, nervous, rattled and exhausted, 
fussing over spoons and napkins, scold- 
ing waiters, snubbing patrons, and at 
times in blank absorption sitting down to 
chafe and bite his nails. I was the more 
surprised at this because I remem- 
bered him as self-contained and stolid 
and had seen him sit for hours behind his 
little cash desk reading, reading, always 
reading, pausing only long enough to 
make change now and then for passing 
customers. Rather in my own case to 
make more exceptional exceptions, since 
we had sat for hours at times and talked 
over subjects that are deepest in philos- 
ophy. But I had not seen him for two 
years and never at this season; so I asked 
one of the waiters what was wrong. 
“Oh, he’s this way every New Year's 
eve,” he answered. “ But it only lasts to- 
night. He'll be himself again to-mor- 
row.” 

On the ground of this long separation 
and upon the basis of our former inti- 
macy I spoke to him, and he grew 
strangely confidential. The story was 
that this eve was the anniversary of the 


death forty years ago of his child, a little ° 


girl of twelve years. There had been a 
story even more sad behind this one in 
the action of his wife, a fair Italian 
beauty, who had deserted him, a strug- 
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gling barrister in Florence, and run off 
to marry a French banker. This was 


_ when the child was five years old and 


still too young to understand. He had 
lived on with her, the idol of his broken 
heart, until she died. Then he left Italy 
and, coming to New York, took up this 
line of industry, in which by hard work 
he had tried to make himself forget, and 
by close study had attempted to enjoy 
his life once more. 

At length he led me up stairs to a lone- 
ly little room, his only home, and pointed 
out a little mantelpiece containing its one 
piece of decoration, the child’s picture. 
After looking at this for a while in si- 
lence he crossed over to a case of draw- 
ers, took out from one of them a locket, 
which contained the picture of a bad, be- 
witching, beautiful Italian face, and, 
holding it at arm’s length, he broke forth 
in such a storm of sad and wild invective 
as I hope never to hear again. 

The group well labeled by the last 
word of that trio comprises many persons 
who may best be said to suffer from the 
perversion of that strange thing known 
as the “artistic temperament.” At its 
worst this temperament is a disregard 
for order and a shrinking from responsi- 
bility. At its best it is a rich content- 
ment with the facts of life, a wholesome 
cheerfulness amid defeat and a strict loy- 
alty to fellow sufferers. I know three 
such men living in such fashion on upper 
Avenue A. They have one lone fur- 
nished room, and there they cook and 
eat and sleep and work—and play. All 
three are men in middle life, no one of 
them has any other home, and there they 
live in loyal sympathy. Each is an artist 
of ability and all should long ago have 
been prosperous, influential, rich and use- 
ful, but the fate of each has been against 
him. They are often sick, are sometimes 
cold and generally hungry, yet are al- 
ways happy with the strong assurance 
that “The soul is its own place.” Yester- 
day Imet one of them starting down town 
to try to sell some petty piece of work. 
In his effort to appear presentable before 
his patron he had on a combination suit 
ot clothes made up of all the articles of 
decent dress they own among them. 

_ There is a common theory that people 
in these so-called “ slums ” do not suffer 
In proportion to the cause for such suf- 
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fering as much as those in certain other 
walks of life; but this is equally a fal- 
lacy. It is just here that real suffering 
does exist; it is also here that most real 
bravery is found. I remember once visit- 
ing a woman whose boy had died that 
day in Bellevue Hospital. She had been 
refused admission to see him the day be- 
fore and now to-day sat waiting for his 
body to be sent home. I shall not soon 
forget the tremor of her strong, deep 
voice as, in her effort not to seem weak 
in replying to my question: “ Did she see 
him die?” she said, “ No, that’s what’s 
breakin’ me heart.” 

I remember another mother, who went 
out each day to do housework, leaving. 
her little girl of twelve to watch all day 
a little brother tot of five. While Mag- 
gie’s interests were centered elsewhere 
that day he escaped and went to play 
with other children by the East River. 
An hour later the report came straggling 
back that he was drowned, and I went 
off to tell the mother ; to tell her also that 
the body certainly would not be found. 
She did not grow hysterical, but clutched 
herself with one or two convulsive sobs 
and said, “Don’t let them blame poor 
Maggie; she ain’t only but a child her- 
self.” 

Besides such things, the pressure of 
long hours and the confinement in hard 
forms of labor make the life of people in 
this district strenuous to a degree. One 
day I went to réad the service at a fu- 
neral for which the hour appointed was 
six-thirty in the evening. It was set for 
this late hour in order that the daughter 
might be present who could not be home 
from her work sooner and who could not 
have a holiday on pain of losing her posi- 
tion. At the time appointed she came to 
attend the service, broken-hearted, 
straight from her day’s work, that work 
being, as I learned afterward, that of a 
comedy actress in a Bowery theater. 

One other day I went to visit a sick 
child. I found in the “ flat” a father, a 
mother and three children, the oldest be- 
ing only seven years of age. The mother 
was an invalid and for two years had lain 
in bed. They lived in a cheap pair of 
rooms in the back attic of a five-story 
tenement. The room was poorly fur-° 
nished and the children evidently still 
more poorly fed. The housekeeping was 
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being done by the oldest child and by the 
father between turns of work which he 
did here at home. This work kept. him 
engaged through twelve hours out of 
every day and was of such a nature as 
to be at least incongruous with the sur- 
roundings. It was nothing other than 
the grinding out of certain literary prod- 
ucts, to the encouragement of whose 
muse this environment was certainly not 
conducive; for by occupation he was a 
professional joke writer for a_ well- 
known comic paper. 

And so it goes. It is in these quarters 
where, just because of the possibility of 
isolation, the hard pressure of necessity 
and the fierce struggle for existence, hu- 
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man nature is most natural, necessity is 
most severe and strugle is the most 
strenuous. To those who live among the . 
dwellers in the tenements the most 
noticeable thing is, not that they are so 
bad, but, rather, that they are so good; 
the surprising thing is, not that in their 
lives there is so little, but, on the con- 
trary, so much; while the amusing thing 
is that the lines of demarcation that are 
popularly drawn between the rich and the 
poor, the good and the bad, the happy 
and the unhappy, are so ludicrously arti- 
ficial that to those who happen to know 
intimately both classes at the same time 
“Tt is to laugh.” 


New York Cirv. 


France and Russia 
By Urbain Gohier 


¢ 
Eprror or “L*Aurore”’ AND AuTHOR OF “ L’ArmMEgE Contre La Nation,” ETC. 


LOUBET, President of the 
French Republic, now takes 
his turn at the Russian tour 
which filled his predecessor, Felix Faure, 
with such extravagant ambitions. The 
French Parliament has voted the sum of 
500,000 francs for M. Loubet’s incidental 
expenses, and, as usual, the preparations 
have been embarrassed by successive 
breakdowns in the battleships delegated 
for the occasion. The French navy 
numbers forty-five admirals, but it finds 
difficulty in mustering four vessels capa- 
ble of the trip from Brest to St. Peters- 
burg. This incompetency it makes good 
bv a devout enthusiasm for the archangel 
St. Michael, who is to French seamen 
what St. Jaques of Compostella is to 
those of Spain. The newspapers will be 
found amply full of the incidents of this 
expedition. What concerns us here is its 
political import. 

Frenchmen look upon M. Loubet’s trip 
as a mark of their warm friendship for 
Russia—a friendship all the warmer for 
its recency, for one need not go far back 
in the national history to find a hatred of 
“the Cossack” in surpassing measure. 
Russians, on their part, regard M. Lou- 
bet’s visit as a new evidence of the vas- 
salage of France—annexed to their huge 


empire like the Kingdom of Poland or 
the Grand Duchy of Finland, and gov- 
erned from afar by the imperial pleasure. 
Russia in Europe and Asia forms, in 
fact, a territorial area forty-two times 
larger and thrice more populous than 
France, and this excessive disproportion 
between the two allied Powers impairs 
considerably the honesty of their mutual 
regard. By a strange miscalculation, just 
in proportion as the French Republic re- 
doubles its efforts to fraternize with Rus- 
sia, it is actually preparing grounds for 
Russian defiance and hatred of France. 
The present Franco-Russian alliance will 
have for its future results a Franco-Rus- 
sian enmity equally loud-spoken and bet- 
ter justified. History will rarely have 
recorded a more complete disregard of 
facts than now actuates the French Gov- 
ernment and people in their relations 
with Russia. 

Consider the origin of this Franco- 
Russian alliance. After the war of 1870 
France cherished for some time a hope 
of revenge ; she dreamed of reconquering 
her lost provinces; she brought up her 
youth in this ambition, and devoted vast 
sums of money to it. A little later her 
bellicose patriotism cooled; her spirit of 
sacrifice and craving for revenge weak- 
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ened. The towering economic growth 
of Germany, with the rapid increase of 
her population, assured her a clear ad- 
vantage in case of a new conflict. Then 
the defeated belligerents of 1870 gave up 
hope, if not by open avowal, at least in 
their hearts. They continued, in gratifi- 
cation of vanity or in self-delusion, to 
squander thousands of millions on futile 
armaments which benefited only the large 
contractors, the less scrupulous _politi- 
cians, and the military administrators. 
But they no longer declared any inten- 
tion of taking the offensive; they made 
no pretense of attempting more than to 
organize the national defenses. The 
question was no longer one of regaining 
what had been lost; it was only one of 
averting further loss. 

The Franco-Russian alliance was pre- 
sented to the French people first as an in- 
strument of revenge, then as a guaranty 
of peace. The first pretext was, indeed, 
difficult to maintain, since the treaty had 
for ostensible purpose the preservation in 
Europe of the territorial status guo—that 
is, it protects France from an unlikely ag- 
gression on the part of Germany, and 
establishes Germany in an undisturbed 
possession of Alsace and Lorraine. On 
these conditions the blindest of French 
jingoes were bound to give up their vain 
dream or reject the Russian alliance. 
They are therefore infatuated with Rus- 
sia, and have renounced their dream and 
their hopes of revenge. In applauding 
the Franco-Russian alliance they accept 
the peace as definitive, and concur in the 
Germanizing of the ancient provinces of 
France. 

To tell the truth, it requires a stout 
dose of ignorance to suppose that the 
Czar would hurl himself upon Germany 
in the simple desire of being agreeable to 
France. Every time that the Czar comes 
to Paris he stops first in Berlin. Before 
crossing the French frontier he has bare- 
ly time to put off his uniform as colonel 
of some German regiment. The Czarina 
is a German of Hesse; the Czar himself 
is really a German, a descendant of Ger- 
man parents—Peter of Holstein-Got- 
torp and Catherine of Anhalt-Zerbst ; 
he is a Romanoff only in name. The Al- 
manac de Gotha enrols him aniong the 
Holstein-Gottorps. The speeches and 
toasts which he addresses to the navy and 
army of France are nothing but repeti- 
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tions of the speeches and toasts which in 
the course of his journey during the pre- 
ceding week he has addressed to the navy 
and army of Germany. Yet the French 
are as proud of them as of brand new 
harangues because they persistently ig- 
nore whatever happens outside of their 
own country. 

In May, 1901, M. Delcassé, on his re- 
turn from St. Petersburg to Paris, dis- 
coursed before the French Chambers on 
“the perfect accord in the policy fol- 
lowed by the two Governments on all 
questions.” And in fact while the Czar’s 
Government was shooting down Russian 
laborers and students at St. Petersburg 
and at Moscow, that of the republic was 
shooting down French laborers at Mar- 
tinique and at Chalon—perfect accord! 
In China they stood side by side in mas- 
sacring harmless countryfolk—perfect 
accord! And the republican Minister who 
“had talked with the Czar ” straightened 
up his little figure so spiritedly, threw 
such unction into his little voice, and 
swelled out his little chest in such a des- 
perate effort to attain the “ port that sorts 
with majesty ” that his colleagues were 
fearful of seeing him burst, and his au- 
dience was spell-bound with envious ad- 
miration. 

A little later the representatives of our 
republican people were admitted to their 
turn at beholding the august monarch 
—but only in the Dunkirk roadstead. 
The sea was heavy. Parliament was 
shipped on a wretched boat which rolled 
and careened pitilessly ; and the Autocrat 
and his courtiers must have formed a 
sorry idea of free institutions, after that 
spectacle of seasick republican Cham- 
bers. The President of the French Re- 
public was decorated by the Czar with 
the imperial order of Andrew Pervozvan- 
ny; the chief of the republican Ministry, 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, with the imperial 
order of Alexander Newsky; the revo- 
lutionary Socialist-Collectivist member of 
the Cabinet, M. Millerand, with the im- 
perial orders of Saint Anne and of the 
White Eagle. More than that, the Mon- 
arch of all the Russias consented to re- 
ceive the French Chief Executive at his 
home, or to come himself to France, 
whenever a renewal of the Chamber of 
Deputies shall oblige the Government to 
exercise its electoral crafts. 

Thus it happened that the actual prep- 
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arations for M. Loubet’s tour fell dis- 
creetly at the election time from which 
the new Legislature has just issued. 
Who would dare to show themselves 
such enemies of the Government and of 
their country as to stand against the ex- 
pected guest of His Majesty the Czar? 
Could there any longer be an enemy of 
the Government while its chief was pack- 
ing his trunks for St. Petersburg? To 
the fiery patriots who cannot sit down to 
their dinner with any appetite unless they 
have made sure of the annihilation of 
Germany or England, or of England and 
Germany, the Ministry murmured: “ We 
are going to salute the Russian army, the 
invincible Russian army. Vote for us; 
it means the approaching revenge.” To 
citizens who desire to work or to sleep 
unshaken by violent emotions the Minis- 
try declared: “ We are going to salute 
the Russian army, the noble Russian 
army, which guarantees the peace of 
Europe. Vote for us.” Thus are 
brought about good elections. 

In exchange for these small services, 
which cost it nothing, the Russian Gov- 
ernment draws from France two kinds of 
substantial profit. France being pre-em- 
inently a thrifty country, Russia borrows 
from her the large sums needful first to 
maintain her military organization, and 
next to develop her industrial system and 
realize on her unexploited resources. If 
the transaction were honest on both sides 
both would be benefited. But while the 
Russian Government is declaring to all 
the world the validity of its pledges, Rus- 
sians of the highest authority make no 
scruple of predicting its bankruptcy, and 
of admitting it to be a premeditated 
bankruptcy. All the Russian Govern- 
ment paper is invested abroad. When 
Russia shall have no further need to call 
upon foreign capital, when the ruin of 
her credit abroad shall no longer be mat- 
ter for alarm, she will simply declare her- 
self insolvent, and tear up the “ great 
book” of her public debt. It is an un- 
derstood thing. 

Politically, Russia has reduced France 
to the role of a vassal whom it is unnec- 
essary even to consult, and who is bound 
to follow blindly the banner of her suze- 
rain. At every exigency French diplo- 
macy follows the suggestions, not to say 
the orders, from St. Petersburg. To 
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please the Russians France has sent her 
fleet to Kiel to salute the German Empe- 
ror, and has buried once for all her ambi- 
tion for revenge. France has followed 
Russia and Germany in the Far East in 
putting a check on the successes of Japan 
by the treaty of Simonoseki (1895) ; 
France has taken part in the atrocious 
campaign in China only to let Russia lay 
hands upon Manchuria; France has de- 
serted her sacred duty toward Armenia, 
to whom she stood pledged as protec- 
tress. ‘ 

The people of Armenia were betrayed 
to Abd-ul Hamid’s cut-throats, because 
Russian State policy forbade France 
every generous intervention. This was 
repeated recently, when, in order to se- 
cure certain claims on the Turkish Gov- 
ernment of her Eastern investors, the 
French fleet made a demonstration before 
Mitylene. The Turkish Government 
promptly settled its debts, but the course 
begun for a secondary reason, for a pre- 
text scarcely admissible, could have been 
continued for the worthiest of motives. 
The little money matter once settled, it 
was expected that France would take the 
occasion to broach a more interesting 
subject and demand that the treaty of 
Berlin, as ratified by all Europe, be car- 
ried out in its entirety. The victims of 
Turkish savagery were already looking 
up with tremulous hope, when the French 
fleet suddenly quitted Mitylene and re- 
tired to Toulon. The Russian Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, acting on an order 
from St. Petersburg, had demanded its 
withdrawal on the ground that it was 
useless to hold out to the Armenians a 
false hope which would only occasion 
“revolutionary agitation.” In Russian 
official parlance the words “ revolution- 
ary agitation” have always designated 
the struggles of victims to escape the 
butcher. By this instance the people of 
the Orient have gathered how completely 
France, their ancient defender, has be- 
come henceforth the thrall of their op- 
pressors. 

It is hard to conceive an idea abroad 
of the exhibitions of servility which 
greeted the Czar Nicholas in France on 
his first visit, during the presidency of 
M. Felix Faure, and on his second visit, 
during the presidency of M. Loubet. In 
the autumn of 1901, when he deigned to 
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pass two nights at the chateau of Com-— 


piegne and witness a great military re- 
view near Rheims, Nicholas II must have 
come to understand that his true destiny 
as despot would have placed him over re- 
publican Frenchmen rather than over 
Muscovite moujiks. He saw about him 
nothing but bended backs, and heard 
nothing but accents of humility. A hun- 
dred thousand soldiers had been stationed 
under arms along the railway by which 
he was to pass, to guard against an at- 
tempt on his life. The Ministers, their 
wives and the wife of the President di- 
rected in person the preparation of the 
beds, baths and fireplaces which were to 
serve the Imperial couple. At Paris, where 
the Czar did not set foot, half a million 
of citizens thronged for a whole dav the 
avenues where His Majesty “ would have 
been certain to pass” if he had come. 
The foremost representatives of the na- 
tion begged the privilege of an audience 
as if it meant snatching their very moth- 
ers from the scaffold. After the depart- 
ure of the Czar crowds thronged to the 
Compiégne palace by countless special 
trains to gaze with wonder at the walls 
which had sheltered the incomparable 
guest, and to scramble over the rather 
bizarre relics of the Imperial retinue. 
Several leading democratic politicians 
were distracted with joy at having been 
near Nicholas; several others were dis- 
tracted with chagrin at having failed 
to get near him; and M. Millerand, the 
revolutionary Socialist-Collectivist, hav- 
ing figured in a real court, took for the 
future the title of Baron, to which his 
new decoration with the order of the 
Iron Crown entitled him. 

While the French press was trumpet- 
ing these magnificences unwearyingly, 
the Russian press barely accorded them a 
few lines. At that very moment, in a 
dozen provinces of the Russian Empire, 
twenty-nine millions of human creatures 
were suffering famine. Beasts were per- 
ishing; rye and provender were failing ; 
men were gnawing the bark from trees. 
Yet the Government forbade even the 
neighboring provinces to succor the fam- 
ished, and refused to the newspapers per- 
mission to open subscriptions, for fear of 
starting seditious comment. It would be 
foclish or dangerous to let these unfor- 
tunates learn that France was spending 
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eight hundred thousand francs merely to 
equip the kitchen of the chateau of Com- 
piégne. 

But what the mass of the people are 
ignorant of the enlightened part of the 
nation know. The tour of President 
Loubet, and the circumstances under 
which it has taken place, will bring to 
mind early memories, and a sense of the 
actual grievances of Russia against 
France. 

Russia is in full revolutionary ferment. 
Within a few months two Ministers of 
the Czar have been killed. Propaganda 
is stirring up the larger cities against 
despotism, while misery is stirring up the 
country districts against corrupt admin- 
istration. At St. Petersburg, at Kieff, 
Odessa, Moscow, students and laboring 
men find themselves united for a com- 
mon revolt. Grievances and political out- 
breaks multiply in every quarter of the 
Empire. Even the small towns, seats- of 
petty functionaries and timorous middle- 
class folk, are thrown into the same fever 
as the industrial and university centers. 
It is in vain that the Government sup- 
presses newspapers on every futile pre- 
text, in vain that the police are crowding 
the prisons with malcontents and with 
simple suspects ; in vain that the jails al- 
ready number 843,000 inmates of every 
category, and the towns of Siberia 78,000 
exiles. They will have to imprison all 
Russia. In spite of Cossacks’ whips, and 
of gendarmes’ sabers, in spite of arrests, 
of hangings, of volleys of grape-shot, im- 
mense processions throng the avenues of 
cities, and theatres break out in shouts 
of “ Down with autocracy! Down with 
rotten officials!’ Down with the despot! 
We want a free Government!” 

A symptom yet more serious is the 
fact that the army can no longer be relied 
upon. By hundreds of thousands Tol- 
stoy’s tracts and the appeals of revolu- 
tionary committees circulate through the 
barracks. General Dragomiroff’s “ Sol- 
dier’s Manual of Duty,” distributed 
among the troops by military authority 
with the object of promoting passive 
obedience and blind devotion to the Czar, 
has been answered by Tolstoy’s “ Soldier’s 
Manual of Duty,” which preaches the 
sole law of the conscience, respect for hu- 
man life, abhorrence of murder, and dis- 
obedience to criminal orders. The se- 
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cret presses and the propagandists carry 
on their work with incredible boldness. 
Not only soldiers but officers refuse now 
to take part in suppressive measures. It 
has been found necessary to withdraw 
picked regiments from large towns where 
they were garrisoned, for fear lest they 
come to terms with rioters. In Moscow 
alone twenty-three officers have been ar- 
rested for connivance with revolutionary 
committees, and even in the Imperial 
Guard several colonels have declared 
their wish not to serve against the people. 

This is to say that the Russian nation is 
almost of one mind, and shortly will be 
of one mind, in its resolve for freedom. 
If the army, which is the mainstay of 
despots, goes over to the revolution 
Czarism is lost, as was absolute mon- 
archy in France in 1789. 

Now in this crucial and thrilling junc- 
ture the Russian people is learning that 
the French Republic is bound by all 
kinds of ties to Czarism; that France, 
once revolutionary or at least liberal, is 
converted to the doctrines of the Holy 
Alliance. Its republican Government 
proclaims in deliberate words, and proves 
by widely observed acts, its “ perfect ac- 
cord” with the Czar’s Government, in 
all questions of domestic or foreign pol- 
icy—the same theories, the same proced- 
ure, the same interests. The President 
of the Republic, Ministers, Deputies, Sen- 
ators, simple citizens, progressive politi- 
cians, tribunes, socialists—all the French 
people, is prostrate before the Czar. A 
Russian police carries on open operations 
at Paris, and the police of France is an 
annex of the Third Section of St. Peters- 
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burg. At Compiégne the French Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, M. Delcassé, had 
his picture taken with M. Rachkowsky, 
the chief of the Czar’s secret police. The 
group was symbolic; it summarized the 
situation. The frequent inquisitions by 
French police among Russian refugees 
furnish Russian courts their deadly evi- 
dence. Tolstoy’s name is on the forbid- 
den roll of most French newspapers. The 
French Socialist, Millerand, who was 
once the confidant and defender of Rus- 
sian Nihilists in France, has received 
from the Czar precisely the same decora- 
tions as the police officers and magis- 
trates who have distinguished themselves 
in the pursuit of Nihilists. Since Pres- 
ident Loubet’s trip was announced the 
Parisian magistracy has offered the Czar 
a list of Russian students under sentence 
for taking part in seditious meetings. In 
a word, the French Republic is a sort of 
gendarme in the service of Czarism. She 
offers M. Pobedonostseff, president of 
the Holy Synod, and chief of the reaction 
in Rusisa, the same kind of concurrence 
that Russia once offered to M. de Met- 
ternich in the Holy Alliance of the kings 
against the people. 

That is what the Russia of the future, 
free Russia, the true Russia, will neither 
forget nor pardon. France devotes her- 
self utterly to the Russian alliance, but 
she has confounded Czarism with Russia. 
She had made herself the servant and ac- 
complice of Czarism against the Russian 
nation,.and Czarism, her ally, is about to 
fall in ruin, while the Russian nation is 
about to begin its new life. 

Paris, FRANCE, 


Wild Bird 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


HE soul’s wild bird, on urgent wing, 
Seeks the wide reaches of the upper air ; 
Its eager flight that owns no lesser thing, 
Soars swift as prayer. 


Sin-thralled, beset, in piteous plight, 

The faltering pinions flutter on the sod; 

oor bird, strive on; still may’st thou win the right 
To nest within the waiting heart of God. 


Pawtucket, R, I, 


P. 
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Feudalism or Individualism ? 
By W. J. Ghent 


HE aarticle, “ The Next Step: A 
Benevolent Feudalism,” published 
in THE INDEPENDENT of April 

3d, attempted to outline the indicated 
social status-of the future, many phases 
of which are already observable, and 
other phases of which are plainly de- 
ducible from what is now to be seen. To 
this article Prof. John B. Clark replies, 
in the issue of May 29th, maintaining 
that a genuine feudalism would never be 
tolerated ; that what threatens us is mon- 
opoly, instead of feudal tyranny ; but that 
powerful natural forces as well as the 
collective will are holding this tendency 
in check, and will ultimately establish a 
social equilibrium. He discovers in the 
previous article “an essential inaccuracy 
in the portrayal.” 

Any disputant might well hesitate to 
contradict Professor Clark. He is, by 
general consent, the chief of our eco- 
nomic teachers; he is learned in his 
science; he is a patient investigator, a 
deep reasoner ; and in controversy he dis- 
plays a “cunning of fence” like that 
which so unnerved the valiant Sir An- 
drew Aguecheek. Nevertheless, I must 
dispute his propositions. I cannot agree 
to the greater number of his statements 
and inferences, and, in general, I must 
dissent from his whole position. 

That “a genuine feudalism would 
never be tolerated ” appears to me an as- 
sumption for which there is little basis. 
How many practices, how many institu- 
tions, that are not only ethically indefen- 
sible, but that impose grievous burdens 
on the mass, are tolerated, even sup- 
ported? To an observer like Prof. An- 
gelo Mosso, of Milan, it is a marvel that 
in this republic, where manhood suffrage 
prevails, the laws which permit vast ac- 
cumulations of wealth are not altered. 
Yet the workers, tho constituting a great 
majority of the voters, tolerate the pre- 
vailing system under which they are so 
cruelly plundered ; and attempts to com- 
bine them to bring about its abolition 
meet often with a resentment akin to that 
with which many of the Southern slaves 


met the anti-slavery agitation. Jeffer- 
son shrewdly recognized the submissive- 
ness of mankind, its proneness to bear 
existing evils rather than risk new ones; 
and to make the Revolution certain he pic- 
tured the oppression of England as some- 
thing worse than any people had ever 
peacefully endured. In the feudalism 
which I have outlined I have assumed 
that the privation of the mass would be 
far less than now; that mankind would 
consent to trade a part of its so-called 
freedom for security of livelihood, and 
that the barons would be but feebly 
threatened by any agiiation in behalf of 
“liberty.” These are assumptions, it is 
true, but they are amply supported by 
social data. After all, it is not “ liberty,” 
but security, which the masses most 
want. The frightful specter of privation 
is never absent from the imagination of 
the worker. The daily risks to life and 
limb that attend his toil in the mines and 
factories, the stoppages of industrial 
plants, the discharges from employment, 
all of which carry so awful a menace to 
him and his dependent loved ones, are far 
more deeply corroded into his thought 
than any imagined “passion for free- 
dom.” Whatever the barons may do to 
dispel this nightmare, no matter for what 
purpose they do it, will, in some measure, 
be welcomed, and the worker will turn a 
deaf ear to all Manchestrian formulas of 
“ liberty.” 

The danger with which we are threat- 
ened, we are told, is not the thing I have 
pictured. It is not feudalism, but mon- 
opoly. ‘What is the essential trait of 
feudalism?” asks Professor Clark, and 
he answers: “It is an arbitrary rule 
which destroys freedom and puts the for- 
tunes of the dependent classes at the dis- 
posal of the overlord. He can take what 
he will and let his underlings have the 
rest.” But this, if I know anything of 
the developed feudalism of England, 
from which my analogy was drawn, dis- 
plays an “ essential inaccuracy in the por- 
trayal.” The villain, as well as the lord, 
had his legal rights. Both his land allot- 
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ments and his possessions were inherit- 
able. The very nature of the two most 
characteristic taxes upon the villain— 
“relief ” and “ heriot ”"—are a proof of 
inheritance. From before the time of 
Edward I to the time of Charles II the 
stability of a fief as property protected 
by law was fully recognized ; and a grad- 
ual evolution of law and custom made it 
impossible for the lord to “ take what he 
would.” Indeed, in so far as legal pro- 
tection goes it cannot be doubted that 
the medieval villain had rights which are 
not accorded to the workman of to-day. 
The former was relatively secure in his 
allotment and in a share of his product. 
A living, at least, was assured him. But 
no proletarian has any claim upon the 
State or upon any individual for liveli- 
hood. He does not own, and in the na- 
ture of things cannot own, the necessary 
tools of production ; and his entire chance 
of a living depends upon a condition of 
the market sufficiently promising to war- 
rant an employer in hiring him. If, then, 
there is inexactness in likening the state 
of the villain to that of the workman of 
to-day or to-morrow, it is because the 
better legal position of the former is not 
sufficiently indicated. One can go fur- 
ther and insist upon his better economic 
position. He had probably a larger 
share of the common fund of comfort 


than falls to the lot of the worker to-day. 


The conclusions of Thorold Rogers, who 
placed the golden age of the English 
laborer in the years 1480-1520, are well- 


known ; anu tho they have been attacked, 


they have not been overthrown, and the 
question is at least open. 

It is not feudalism, says Professor 
Clark, it is monopoly that threatens us. 
But this statement seems to me to require 
a new meaning for the word monopoly, 
For the recognized tendency is not so 
much to the creation of separate monop- 
olies in each trade as to a general unifica- 
tion of industry. The. separate trade 
trusts are not sufficient unto themselves, 
but show a most persistent drift toward 
coalescence. Steel is united with the 
merchant marine and with publishing, 
for it has its newspapers and its promi- 
nent magazine. Beet and cane sugar are 
soon to be joined, we read; paper and 
lumber, if not already wedded, are at 
least on excellent terms. Oil and gas on 
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the one hand, coal and iron on the other, 
have a “‘common understanding,” and 
all of them hold morganatic relations 
with the railroads. Scarcely a day passes 
but we learn of new plans for the merg- 
ing or associating of kindred industries. 
All the great combinations recognize a 
growing community of interest, they tend 
more and more to a potential, if not an 
actual, coalescence; and in the face of 
popular agitation or legislative aggress- 
iveness they develop a unity of purpose 
and method. Their support is thrown, 
in general, to the same candidates for 
governors, senators, judges and tax 
assessors. In brief, they tend to the 
formation of a State within a State, and 
their individual components to the crea- 
tion of an industrial and political hier- 
archy. 

This is the thing which Professor 
Clark calls monopoly, and he is sensible 
of its danger. But he has high hopes of 
its amendment—hopes which are founded 
partly on certain natural forces and part- 
ly on the will of the people. The eternal 
assertion of competition, he declares, is 
the greatest of these natural forces, and 
it must always tend to eliminate a bur- 
densome monopoly. I cannot but think, 
however, that one must needs look sharp- 
ly and in many places before finding evi- 
dences of this tendency. Competition 
may be, as he affirms, forever asserting 
itself ; but it is quite as certain that it is 
also being suppressed, like a troublesome 
child. The fate of independent tobacco 
manufacturers, oil and sugar refiners is 
constantly before us. Independent rail- 
roads have quite as hard a time. Some 
years ago a great to-do was made about 
the potential competition of the West 
Shore and Nickel Plate railways. A 
short time passed, the New York Cen- 
tral had one, the Lake Shore the other 
and one family had them all. That was 
but the beginning; at the present time 
there are five railway systems in the 
country that control practicaly all trans- 
portation. Where the future competi- 
tion in this branch is to come from, in 
what manner it will assert itself, is a 
hard guess. 

Natural forces aside, there is the will 
of the people to be reckoned with; and 
the people will not endure monopoly any 
more than they will.tolerate feudalism. 
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But surely this is ironical. Are they not 
enduring it now? And where is the evi- 
dence that they have resolved no longer 
to submit to it? I am afraid that evi- 
dence is painfully scant. Occasionally, it 
is true, there is an awakening, and then 
comes a popular attack upon some out- 
rageous method of exploitation. But 
our admirable political system of “ checks 
and counter checks ” comes into play, and 
the attack fails. It is a singular thing 
about this vaunted system that its 
“checks” are effective mainly against 
the popular will; the tendencies, the 
movements, the conscious acts of capital 
appear to proceed, for the most part, un- 
checked. The people of Nebraska pass 
a maximum freight bill, and the State 
Supreme Court declares it unconstitu- 
tional. The Pennsylvanians prohibit 
the mining of coal and the running of 
railways by the same company, but the 
practical effect of the act is not observ- 
able. The people of Illinois prohibit the 
exploitation of women’s labor by the cor- 
porations, and the State Supreme Court 
promptly replies that, according to the 
Federal Constitution, a citizen cannot be 
deprived of property “ without due proc- 
ess of law;” that a woman’s labor is her 
property, and that she must be secured in 
the inalienable right to work as many 
hours in the factories as she pleases. 
There are scores of like instances which 
might be quoted, and they show inevi- 
tably two facts : that the revolt of the peo- 
ple against burdensome conditions is 
sporadic and uncertain, and that when it 
is exerted it is usually “ checked.” 
Professor Clark’s confidence leads him 
to further hopes. “The new capital,” 
he asserts, “is a competing force, bid- 
ding up the rate of pay for labor toward 
the limit set by its full productive power.” 
The first part of this assertion is, to say 
the least, not.a matter of common ob- 
servation ; and the last is unsupported by 
available figures. The late census gives 
it a flat denial. If there has been any 
tendency toward bidding the rate of pay 
toward the productive limit of work, it 
was not shown during the ten years from 
1890 to 1900. The value of manufac- 
tured products increased 39.1 per cent. 
for the decade, the number of wage- 
earners 25.2. Wages, if Professor 
Clark’s theory be correct, should have in- 
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INDIVIDUALISM? 


creased to a figure somewhat between the 
two foregoing percentages, say 30 per 
cent. They did not so increase, they did 
not even keep pace with the increase in 
the number of wage-earners. The lat- 
ter increased 25.2 per cent., wages 23.2 
per cent. So that the worker during the 
last ten years has received nothing out of 
the increased value of the product, he 
has not even retained the share given him 
during the previous decade. Mulhall, a 
few years ago, gave striking testimony 
to the yearly increasing productivity of 
the American laborer. It appears, how- 
ever, that his increasing productivity is 
attended by a decreasing share in the re- 
sults. 

This alleged increase in the pay of the 
worker forms a considerable part of the 
foundation of Professor Clark’s confi- 
dence in the future. He builds no less 
confidently on the supposed ability of the 
worker to compel the payment of his 
rightful share of the product. Wages, 
he declares, are not gauged “ according. 
to mercy;” the employer pays what he 
must and not what he will. There is 
small doubt of this; and it will be quite 
as true under feudalism as it is now. 
The barons will pay what they feel they 
must; but the working class demands, 
concentrated upon an oligarchy instead 
of being divided among several thousand 
employers, will necessarily be somewhat 
more potential than now. The insolent 
attitude of the coal magnates of to-day 
is consistent with a passing status where- 
in separate industries are still main- 
tained ; but it would be wholly inconsis- 
tent with the unified industry which we 
are soon to see. Furthermore, when it 
is asserted that the employer pays what 
he must, it should also be stated how piti- 
fully small is that amount. If under the 
present system the worker gains in the 
power to exact an increasing share of the 
product, the fact is not revealed by the 
census or by common observation. His 
trade unions act as a bulwark to protect 
him from the iron law; but it is coming 
to be recognized that there is a nearly at- 
tained limit beyond which the union can 
secure him nothing. The anthracite 
miners of Pennsylvania are organized; 
workers to the number of 145,827 di- 
vided among them last year $36,323,000, 
an average of 79% cents for each of 313 
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days. It is a smaller share of the prod- 
uct than that which came to them in for- 
mer times; and their ability to exact a 
larger share is, to state. it mildly, being 
put to a striking test. 

The general standpoint of Professor 
Clark is that of a defender of the out- 
worn creed of competition. He wishes 
“to preserve our free economic system ” 
—pruned, of course, of certain excres- 
cences, but still in essentials the same. 
But this, I take it, is a vain wish, not to 
be realized. The thing called “ our free 
economic system” is not free, it is not 
economic, it is not a system. It is indus- 
trial, political and social chaos. The 
mass may be generally ignorant of what 
it wants; but of what it does not want it 
is moderately sure, and it clearly evi- 
dences the fact that the passing manner 
of production and distribution is a thing 
undesired. Almost any alteration would 
be accepted and acquiesced in; the pre- 
vailing drift toward feudalism may even 
be welcomed, for lack of a tendency 
toward a better state. It is idle, it seems 


The Confessions 


HERE is a period in the practice of 
every physician when he is baf- 
fled by the mystery of disease. At 

such a time he feels so helpless in the 
face of Nature’s forces that he asks him-_ 
self: “ Am I, after all, fitted for my pro- 
fession?” No physician is so pride- 
stricken or blasphemous as to believe 
that he can always heal the sick. But 
every physician, sooner or later, comes in 
contact with cases which he is unable to 
diagnose or to treat as they should be 
treated. 

This is a crisis in the life of a physi- 
cian. If he is a weak man he will suc- 
cumb ; if he is a strong man he will fight 
it out. In any event, there is a mighty 
struggle going on in that man’s mind 
and upon his decision rests his whole 
future. 

I say this mental battle occurs in the 
life of every physician, in order that the 
allegation may be applied to the medical 
profession in the most general manner. 
If you pin me down closely and say that, 
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to me, to urge that as a weak democracy 
overthrew the older feudalism, so a 
strong democracy will prevent the new. 
If the older democracy was weak, so were 
the forces arrayed against it. Every- 
thing—and least of all the democracy— 
made for the overthrow of the old order 
—the Black Death of 1349, the discovery 
of gun powder and the growth of town 
manufactures. Yet from the Peasants’ 
Rebellion of 1381 to the wiping out of 
the last vestiges of the system was a mat- 
ter of nearly three centuries. With cap- - 
italistic feudalism intrenched as it now is 
or soon will be, in practically every in- 
stitution, social or political, who can say 
how many centuries its overthrow will 
require? There are, indeed, some 
grounds for hope that it will not pre- 
vail ; but they are centered entirely about 
the success attending the propaganda of 
a co-operative commonwealth. To op- 
pose it with any other means would be, 
indeed, like “ hurling handfuls of chaff 
at an approaching battle ship.” 


New Yor« Crry 


of a Physician 


while I am correct, there are still notable 
exceptions to the rule, I will, for the 
sake of argument, accept the amendment. 
I think I am generous, tho, when I say 
that there is not more than one exception 
among every thousand physicians. This 
fact, which must appear so startling to 
the laity, is my chief justification for 
placing upon record a fragmentary story 
of some things that are supposed to be 
carefully guarded within college walls, 
consultation rooms and the sick chamber. 

Men who enter the sacred precincts of 
medicine are supposed to have a vocation 
for this noblest of all professions. Is it 
really true? I do not mean by the ques- 
tion to intimate that all the men who 
select medicine as their life work are 
ruled by sordid motives. Heaven forbid! 
Many are attracted by the opportunities 
for benefiting their fellow men; others 
are led by the allurements which are pre- 
sented to the student of science; others 
still like the dignity and respectability 
inseparable from the profession, and, 
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finally, most of us regard it as an excel- 
lent way of making money. But, as I 
have said, the very great majority finally 
reach a point where they wonder if they 
are really fitted for the profession. 

I fervently hope that the time may 
come when a real vocation for medicine 
will be the first requisite demanded be- 
fore a student can begin his studies. It 
should be a matter for prayerful con- 
sideration. I can illustrate what I am 
trying to explain by saying that it should 
be something akin to the state of mind 
demanded by the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy before they will consent to permit 
an applicant to enter upon his divinity 
studies. 

I can begin my own story by saying 
that I never at any time had a “ voca- 
tion’ for medicine. But it was the fond 
desire of my parents that I should one 
day attach “ M.D.” to my name. 

When my profession was decided upon 
I interposed no objection. 

I received my authority to practice in 
the shape of a very small diploma with 
a very large seal. I had my photograph 
taken in a group with my classmates, all 
of us attired in gowns and wearing mor- 
tar-board hats. 

After that solemn ceremony was over 
we were turned loose on an unsuspecting 
world. I hung out my shingle and had 
a long and weary wait for patients. 
They wouldn’t come to me, and profes- 
sional etiquet forbade me looking for 
them. One of the objections urged 
against me was my youth. I waited on, 
satisfied that time would remedy this 
fault. My money, however, gave out be- 
fore I had acquired years enough to satis- 
fy the carping critics. I realized that 
the time had arrived for sound business 
methods. 

My first step was to call on a druggist 
in my neighborhood and gently insinuate 
my desire for a little practice. 

“But you have some patients?” he 
asked in a brisk tone. 

“Oh, yes; a few,” I replied. 
scarcely enough to talk about.” 

“Well,” he said, with the tradesman’s 
laugh, “I had no way of discovering 
that you had any.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, per- 
plexed at his tone. 

“T mean,” he rejoined frankly, “ that 


“ But 
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none of your prescriptions ever come 
here”, 

“ Well,” I said, weakly, “I can’t help 
that.” 

“ Oh, yes; you can,” was the blunt re- 
joinder. “You can instruct them to 
come to me.” 

There is no need to continue the dia- 
log further. I remained with him for 
an hour, and before I left I had made an 
arrangement by which he was to pdy me 
twenty-five per cent. on the gross amount 
received from all prescriptions sent to 
his store by me. I also agreed to pay 
him twenty-five per cent. on all money re- 
ceived from patients sent by him to me. 
My ears tingled a little at the thought 
of the sordid arrangement, but only for 
a little time. His arguments satisfied me. 
He said they all did it; it was simply a 
game of “you tickle me and I'll tickle 
you.” 

After that I paid five hundred dollars 
in installments for the privilege of be- 
ing the official physician of one of the 
largest hotels in my native city. When- 
ever a guest was taken sick in the hotel 
I was sent for as the hotel physician. I 
can assure you that I made the patients, 
who were generally well-to-do persons, 
pay me handsome fees. The installments 
of my five hundred dollars purchase 
money for the practice had to be paid. 
And, anyway, business is business. 

A colleague of mine, who boasted the 
ownership of a horse and carriage, used 
to drive at breakneck speed through the 
principal streets of the town in which he 
resided. The neighbors all said: “ What 
a tremendous practice that young doctor 
has. He scarcely takes time to eat his 
meals.” It was all a ruse, but it inspired 
confidence in the people and finally they 
did flock to him. 

So I resolved to “ get busy.” One 
morning I took the curtains off my par- 
lor window and determined to be my own 
laundryman, for that day at least. Just 
at that awkward time two patients came 
in, one after the other—the first I had in 
ten days. My coat was off, my sleeves 
rolled up and I was deep in my work. 
What was I to do? Why, turn the inci- 
dent to advantage, of course. So wiping 
my hands quickly, I opened the door 
slightly and said: “ Pardon me for a few 
minutes. I am busy with an operation.” 
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Then I closed the door and resumed 
my operation, which was certainly im- 
portant to me. When it was concluded 
and I had removed all evidence of my 
crime, I opened the side door, as if dis- 
missing a patient, and said in a loud 
tone: 

“ Now walk very slowly. Don’t exert 
yourself unnecessarily. Good-by.” 

I walked down the hallway and opened 
and closed the front door with a bang. 
Quickly. regaining my office, I opened the 
sliding door and cried out distinctly : 

“ Next, please!” 

A special opportunity comes in the life 
of every physician, which, if swiftly 
seized and securely held, leads to a good 
practice. My opportunity, all things con- 
sidered, came sooner than I expected. A 
street car turning a corner and giving a 
sudden lurch threw a well dressed, elder- 
ly gentleman into the street. The usual 
crowd surrounded him and the usual 
voice cried out: 

“Ts there a doctor present?” 

But the usual number of physicians 
did not step forward, and I felt it my 
duty to push my way through the crowd 
and proclaim my profession. I com- 
pelled the gaping spectators to fall back 
and give the injured man air. Then I 
tore off his collar and tie and opened his 
shirt front. After that I administered a 
stimulant. The man, who had been in a 
faint, revived at once. 

Thus far I had been successful. A 
further examination showed that the 
man had broken his right arm. I di- 
rected that he be removed to his home. 

“This is my home right here,” he said 
in a feeble voice, indicating a handsome 
brownstone house only a few yards away. 

He was carefully carried to his room, 
and then the first crisis in my career con- 
fronted me. I was a medical and not a 
surgical doctor; and while, in common 
with others of my profession, I possessed 
an elementary knowledge of all the 
branches of the healing art, I felt some 
doubt about my ability successfully to set 
this particular broken arm, which pre- 
sented unusual difficulties, dismaying to 
my small experience. However, it would 
never do to yield to such misgivings in 
the presence of the patient. Assuming 


my most pleasing manner I said: 
“ Perhaps you have a family physician 
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and would like to have him take charge 
of this case.” 

“T want my arm set,’ he replied testily, 
“and I want you to do it—if you can.” 

This was a command and a query. I 
obeyed the command and ignored the 
query. The job was a hard one, but it 
was not to be compared with the mental 
struggle that I underwent. Suppose I 
should bungle the case and lame the man 
for life. This and a score of similar 
thoughts flashed through my mind. I 
realized that confidence—assurance, if 
you will—was necessary, and I nerved 
myself up to it so well that my work was 
completed without a flaw. I received a 
handsome fee and more free advertising 
than any young man of my age in our 
town. The papers spoke of my skill, and 
my distinguished patient informed all of 
his friends that I was a wonder. Little 
did they dream of the nervous trepida- 
tion with which I approached a task 
which was to bring me so much un- 
earned praise. 

One of my most valuable experiences 
was in a hospital. If I do say it myself, I 
performed some good work there and 
gained information that could not be 
learned from the text books. The best 
thing I learned was the importance of 
decision in emergencies. One night, 
while I was on duty, a nurse came to me 
with blanched face and whitened lips to 
say that she had accidentally given the 
wrong medicines to two patients. I 
rushed to their bedsides and found that 
the mistake was likely to prove doubly 
fatal. Both cases required the instant 
use of the stomach pump. 

Two men were dying from poisoning 
and there was only one stomach pump in 
the room. 

What was I to do? What could I do? 
Simply operate on the man nearest to 
me. The nurse ran for assistance and 
another stomach pump. But it was too 
late. I saved the man I operated on. 
The other died. 

On another occasion I received a re- 
quest to call from an old patient who 
was afraid she was taking scarlet fever. 
I responded at once. The patient was 
one of two elderly sisters whom I had 
attended for many years. I greeted her 
in the sitting room and noted her pulse 
while in the act of shaking hands with 
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her. By some witty remarks I contrived 
to make her laugh, which enabled me to 
see her tongue. Then I said in a playful 
tone: 

“Tf you will get me a glass, I will 
treat you to some of my patent soda 
water.” 

She did so. I put a tablet in the water 
and she drank it. 

I want you to know that I take pride 
in my original methods. I try to educate 
my patients to like and not to dread the 
visits of the doctor. In this case all of 
my work had been done without the di- 
rect knowledge of the patient and I felt 
very good over it. So I bade my patient 
good by with extreme cheerfulness. She 
looked surprised and then said: 

“Of course you will come up stairs 
and see my sister?” 

“ Not to-day,” I said. 
respects.” 

“Why,” she said, looking mystified 
and startled, “ how strangely you talk.” 
“Strangely?” I echoed. “ Why?” 

“ Because I sent for you to prescribe 
for my sister and you decline to see her.” 

It flashed over my mind in an instant. 
I had prescribed for the wrong sister. I 
was entirely too clever. Fortunately, no 
harm was done. The medicine given the 
well woman was simply to head off pos- 
sible fever and could do no harm. I 
was too mortified to confess my mistake, 
and, after giving the right medicine to 
the right woman, I left the house. 

One day a wealthy Chicago man came 
to me to be cured of heart disease. He 
had fainted in his office and thought he 
was surely going to die. A hasty exami- 
nation convinced me that his heart was 
all right and that he was troubled with 
an acute and peculiar form of indigestion. 
He would not believe that. Should I tell 
him and be laughed at for mv pains? 

My conscience, my tact and my judg- 
ment were in a turmoil. But the habit 
of quick decision, which I had acquired 
in the hospital—and the saving grace 
that helps a man who tries to be as hon- 
est as circumstances will allow—came to 
my aid. 

“My dear sir,” I said emphatically, 
‘whatever trouble you have with your 
heart originates in your stomach. And 
the trouble in your stomach originates 
in your mouth. And the trouble in your 


“ Give her my 
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mouth originates in too much whisky and 
tobacco.” 

That pleasing glow of honor satisfied, 
which follows every deed of duty done, 
spread all over me. I felt like curing him 
for the glory of the profession. But my 
patient was determined upon diagnosing 
his own case—and paying high for it. 

“Stomach, Hades!” he rejoined, and 
his face turned white with anger. “Look 
here: I have been to seven other medical 
jackasses, who knew about as much as 
you do. I’ve got heart disease. If you 
want to cure me, you can, and I can 
afford to pay you. But if you are going 
to load me up with bread bills and charge 
me one dollar a visit, I’ll drop the whole 
lunatic asylum of physicians and cure 
myself.” 

If he attempted to cure himself he 
would be a dead man within six months. 

“This is a remarkable case,” I said, 
very slowly and very gravely. “In all 
of my experience with disease I have 
never come across anything exactly like 
this.” 

This was perfectlytrue. But it alarmed 
the money king. There was just the 
suspicion of a tremor in his voice as he 
asked : 

“Do you think there is any hope for 
me?” 

“Y-e-s,” I replied, drawing out the 
vowel of that simple word in the most 
painful and reluctant manner. “ Yes; if 
you will subscribe to my conditions.” 

“ What are they?” he asked anxiously. 

“That you will place yourself unre- 
servedly in my charge—that you will fol- 
low my directions to the letter.” 

“T’ll do that! I’ll do that!” he cried 
out with an eagerness that was truly 
laughable. 

But I was not through with him. I 
sat down at my desk, sighed pensively, 
and gazed through the open window. 

“TI do not know,” I said, speaking 
again with that professional slowness 
and exactness, “I do not know whether 
I should undertake this case.” 

“Why not?” he exclaimed in some 
alarm. 

“ Because it will take up so much of 
my time—and my time—you know—is 
very valuable 24 

“So is my life,” he interrupted, with 
a feeble attempt at humor. 
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“ Very valuable,” I continued, without 
a change of muscle and as if I had not 
heard the interruption. “I may have to 
see you twice a day for several weeks.” 

“How much do you want?” he asked 
excitedly, as if eager that I should not 
get away from him. 

“ The true physician,” I said, “ has no 
price. I will cure you first; you can pay 
me afterward.” 

“How would five hundred dollars 
do?” he asked. 

“ Sir!” I said, in a voice that was ab- 
solutely meaningless. 

It might have meant that the amount 
was entirely too much, or that it was 
ridiculously low. 

“T will give you one thousand dol- 
lars!” he shouted, with the air of a man 
at a public auction. 

I cured him in a month and received 
one thousand dollars for it. 

Did I do right or wrong? I leave you 
to decide. 

One night I was called in to see a little 
child suffering from malignant diph- 
theria. It was a bad case. I did not 
think she would last until morning. 
From all of the conditions I can say now 
that I would have been justified in leav- 
ing that child to its fate. Did I? Not at 
all. I was affected by the violent grief 
of the mother and I remained at the bed- 
side of the tiny sufferer all that night and 
all of the next day. I did not do it for 
financial reasons. The family was poof. 
I did not do it for fame, for this is the 
first time it has been mentioned, and even 
now it is told anonymously. I liked the 
child. I acted from motives of pure hu- 
manity. 

This little incident brought me in con- 
tact with an extraordinary young physi- 
cian. Smallpox was epidemic in the city, 
and most of the doctors who could do 


so with a show of decency shirked small- 
pox duty. 

Some of them said that they were not 
feeling well; others said they had fam- 
ilies of their own to consider, and a few 
were honest enough to say that they were 
afraid of the disease and did not propose 
to take any risks. 

The young physician I speak of, filled 
with lofty ideas of duty, determined to 
devote himself entirely to smallpox prac- 
tice. He took all the precautions that 
were counseled by science and human 
reason, but otherwise he was absolutely 
fearless. He used to vaccinate himself 
every other week, and as the siege lasted 
nearly three months, his arms were al- 
most covered with scars and scabs from 
the virus. He did wonders for human- 
ity. He waited on poor and rich alike. 
If they had no money he looked for no 
compensation. Where they had he ex- 
pected a fee in proportion to his work. 
He saved many lives. It is such men, 
and they are not rare, who ennoble the 
profession. 

It is a profession whose days are made 
of diplomacy and whose nights are com- 
posed of crises. There is always a high 
duty calling, and there is usually a mere 
human man trying to respond. Had I 
possessed in the beginning the vocation 
for my profession which belonged to my 
friend who built a great career upon the 
foundation of a smallpox epidemic, I 
should long ere this have been either 
famous or dead. Such fame comes to a 
Jenner; such death comes to a Damien, 
who, if he had not been a priest, would 
have been a physician. All that I would 
say is that the physician should possess 
the intellect of a Jenner and the heart of 
a Damien. 

As for me, I am a doctor, practicing 
medicine. 


























Fables 


By Bolton Hall, 
Author of ‘“* Things as They Are,” Etc. 


I went to walk in the Asy- 
lum grounds, for I was de- 
pressed over the future of 
my family and over the corruption of in- 
creasing wealth and poverty. 

The grounds are quiet and pretty, for 
each inmate has a part to take care of. 
As I turned a corner a nice looking men 
almost ran into me. , 

* Oh,” he said, “ what am I to do? 
The earth isn’t going straight around the 
sun. You think it goes in an ellipse all 
right, but it does not. The moon and 
the weight of the times twist it at every 
turn.” 

* Why,” I said, “ let it alone; but here 
is a part of the earth that needs to be 
raked # 

“You don’t understand,” he cried, 
“but Ido. The earth is pulled out of its 
course by the attraction of every star— 
why even a sunburst makes it shift—do 
you know that a sunburst shoots flames 
out over three hundred thousand miles? 
Every wandering comet drags us out of 
our way—Il’m worried to death.” 

“Don’t fret,” said I, “it does go 
crooked and we can’t straighten it, but it 
will all come right.” 

“ But I can straighten it,” said he; 
“that’s just the matter. I’ve just found 
out that every step we take and every 
spadeful we lift must move the earth to 
some degrees.” 

I said, “I think that attraction will 
take care of the course of the earth if you 
will take care of the——” 

“ Nonsense,” said he, “the earth is 
making a spiral round the sun, and the 
sun is getting round the pleiades some- 
how, and the pleiades are going round 
something else some way, and every sin- 
gle one of them is moving irregularly. 
God knows what sort of a curve the earth 
will take-——” 

“Yes,” I said, “‘ God knows.” 

Just then a man tapped my friend upon 
the shoulder. “ See here, Mr. Nofaith,” 
he said, “ you’ve forgotten to weed your 
patch this morning, and the irrigating 
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pump is out of order—you’re the only 
one that knows how to fix it.” 

My friend hurried off with a bright- 
ened face. The keeper said, “ You see, 
Sir, when they let go of the things they 
have charge of, they always worry about 
things they can’t control.” 

“Yes,” thought I, “ lunatics are dis- 
turbed about the future—I mean they 
worry about—that is, lunatics are anx- 
ious—I guess I’d better get away from 
this place myself, lest they take me for a 


lunatic, too.” 
& 


On the street car a lit- 
™ — tle chap about eight 

years old sat with a 
small bag of molasses candy, and a very 
large piece in his mouth. Looking up, he 
spied another little boy opposite. In- 
stantly he slid off his seat, thrust a large 
piece into the little stranger’s mouth, and 
his chubby legs with difficulty scrambled 
back to his own seat. The other boy de- 
voured the candy, but he neither smiled 
nor thanked the giver, or responded in 
any way. Meanwhile my little friend, 
never thinking of thanks or recognition, 
gazed complacently out of the window— 
blissfully happy and with his own mouth 
full. It is little to tell; it was beautiful 
to see; I have thought of it fifty times— 
that of such givers as that will be the 
Kingdom of Heaven on Earth. 


a 


bo 
“IT am digging founda- 
tions, cutting timber, getting out stones, 
and putting them into shape.” 

“What are you doing, Manufac- 
turer?” 

“T am helping Labor and his fellows 
to organize so as to produce the best re- 
sults. As a reward, I get the best results 
for myself.” 

“ But why does not Labor organize 
himself? ” 


Building the a3 are you doing, La- 
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“ Because Labor is stupid; but I am 
busy; so talk to someone else.” 

* What are you doing, Merchant?” 

“I am buying the products of Labor 
and of Capital in different places, and 
bringing them together so as to save de- 
lay and loss. I get the saving for my- 
self.” 

“ But why don’t Labor and Capital do 
that for themselves? ” 

‘“ Because they are stupid; but this is 
my busy day.” 

“What are you doing, Capital?” 

‘‘T am lending money to Labor, Or- 
ganizer and Merchant to help them in 
their business; the help is for my own 
benefit.” 

“ But why do not Labor, Organizer 
and Merchant make their own money?” 

‘ Because they are stupid; but I have 
no time to talk.” 

“And what are you doing, my friend?” 

“| am standing in the way.” 

“ But you won’t make money doing 
that.” 

“T am not trying to make money. I 
get other people’s money. When I see 
any one looking for a place to work, I go 
and take possession of it and stay there 
until some one pays me to get out.” 

“ But no one will pay you for that; 
they will put you out.” 

“ Oh, no; you don’t understand. I am 
an investor in vacant land.” 


& 


The steamship would not go. 
She churned up the water and 
burned up the coal and did 
everything but go. So the owner called 
the experts in. One said, “ I can tell you 
what the matter is; but my information 
will be very expensive.” So the owner 
of the steamship resorted to the physi- 
cians. 

Said Dr. Divinitas, “ The trouble is 
that the whole nature of the boat is cor- 
rupt. You must regenerate it; every part 
is bad and must become good.” 

“ But what shall we do?” said the 
owner. 

“Well, you should build a church in 
the saloon,” said Divinitas, “‘ and estab- 
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lish a mission in the hold.” 

“Will it be right, then?” 

“Oh, no,” said Divinitas, “we can 
never get things right in the world, but if 


every one goes to church and subscribes 
to the mission, they will all be more 
contented.” 

* Will the boat go better, then?” 

“No; but after everything is burned 
up, it will be all right—that is, if you take 
my advice.” 

Then Professor Economie said: “ You 
see the Asymtote of Progress, which we 
call W A R, approaches the axes of De- 
mand and Supply, but will never get 
there. Now let C O N represent the 
curve of Diminishing Returns; divide by 
the Consumption of coal and we get as 
the result the square root of RO T. Is 
that clear?” . 

“ But will it make her go?” 

“Ah, only competition and develop- 
ment can do that, but it will enable us to 
prevent the passengers from finding out 
what the matter really is. It will look 
better.” 

The owner went back to his first ad- 
viser and agreed with him upon his 
charge. “ Now,” said he, “what is the 
matter?” 

“You will do what I say, will you?” 

“ Yes, said the owner, “ I will do what 
you say.” 

Said he, “ Take off your screw and 
turn it around. You have got it on back- 
wards.” 

But, the owner said, “ That is a revolu- 
tionary measure.” And neither the Pro- 
fessor nor the Doctor approved of it, nor 
even the chaplain ; so, instead of that, the 
owner turned the boat around and let her 
make what progress she could, back end 
foremost. 

ss 
‘You tempt men to sin,” 
said I to the Devil. 
“ Not so,” said the Devil to 
me. ‘“‘ Men desire the apples of Sodom, 
which I give to them, that by eating they 
may find them filled with ashes.” 

“You are a bad paymaster,” said I to 
the Devil. 

“T am no paymaster,” said the Devil 
to me, “ for it is written, they shall eat 
of the fruit of their own way; I but take 
care that they do.” 

“ You trouble the world,” said I to the 
Devil. 

“Nay, I am the left hand of God,” said 
the Devil to me. 

New York Cry, 
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Nature and Thomas Hardy 


By Prosser Hall Frye 





ApjuncT Proressor OF ENGLISH IN THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


F all Mr. Hardy’s books “ The Re- 
turn of the Native” is undoubt- 
edly the one that displays him to 

the best advantage. “Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles,” that obsession of hope- 
less misery, with the grim, sardonic 
humor licking under its title like a scur- 
rilous tongue—Tess, which has long dis- 
puted a characteristic pre-eminence—suf- 
fers incurably, among other drawbacks, 
from its incongruous clutter of erotico- 
psychological generalization. But in 
“The Return of the Native” there is 
nothing to distract from the slow im- 
pressive march of tragic circumstance 
over the somber rounds and hollows of 
Egdon Heath; the very nudity of the 
story only falling in the more harmo- 
niously with the broad and simple out- 
lines of human tragedy. Nor is the rea- 
son of this superiority far to seek; for, 
first of all, before character, before ac- 
tion, Mr. Hardy is the novelist of nature; 
and gaunt, melancholy, brooding Egdon 
dominates the novel. 

Among the apergus which Stevenson 
has left us on the subject of his craft, his 
biographer reports the following : 

“T know, three ways, and three ways only, 
of writing a story. You may take a plot and 
fit characters to it, or you may take a charac- 
ter and choose incidents and situations to de- 
velop it, or, lastly, you may take a 
certain atmosphere and get action and person 
to express and realize it.” 


A hundred years ago and this last clause 
would have been scarcely intelligible to 
the general public; but who is there to- 
day so insensible to the influences of time 
and place, “thedreadful hollow behind the 
little wood,” or the shadow “ under that 
gray convent-wall,” as not to wish the 
scene in its typical aspects provided with 
some complementary attribute of human 
experience. Such at all events would 


seem to be the impulse of all Mr. Har- 
dy’s work, of “ A Laodicean ” as well as 
of “ The Woodlanders ’—only where he 
is conspicuously not himself, does it drop 
into abeyance—the desire to see for once 


in life man’s destiny and surroundings 
properly suited. 

But in this respect, it may be said, he 
has only continued, like most writers of 
the nineteenth century, the tradition of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. And indeed it 
is the fashion nowadays to talk as tho 
nature were Rousseau’s original discov- 
ery and peculiar property ; whereas more 
exactly he was only the first of moderns 
to see in the spectacle of the outer world 
a new literary motive, and to attempt to 
raise it as a literary element to an equal 
power with character and action—the 
first of moderns, I say, because even then 
he was after all but a reviver of “ the vice 
of the eye,” in which the Latin decadents 
had been long beforehand with him. In 
the introduction of this new element into 
literature there is as much to deplore as 
to rejoice over ; for tho the hint was taken 
first by the “ romanticists ” with their in- 
nocent and amusing splashes of “ local 
color,” it afterward furnished the “ nat- 
uralists”’ with the suggestion of “ en- 
vironments’ that can by no possible 
stretch of language be qualified by either 
of these epithets. But such as it is, this 
tendency to project the human drama, no 
longer upon the background of the uni- 
verse, but upon some shallow geograph- 
ical horizon, has transformed the for- 
tunes of the novel, and too often alas! 
by its predilection for strict localization 
led to a sacrifice of cosmical perspective 
for the sake of a very flimsy illusion of 
reality—a sort of straitened literary 
parochialism. 

Against all this limitation and restric- 
tion Mr. Hardy has instituted a salutary 
reaction, even while appearing, perhaps, 
to do the contrary—and that without 
yielding a single genuine advantage of 
those secured by his predecessors. Tho 
as concerns that narrower conception of 
nature of which Jean Jacques may be 
said with approximate accuracy to be the 
originator, he is necessarily the child of 
his ancestors, and more especially of his 
immediate progenitors, the “ realists; ” 
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yet he has given to their notions an ex- 
tension of,which neither the lugubrious 
Senancour nor the methodical Stendhal 
would ever have dreamed. Himself he 
has partly restored, partly created an en- 
tire country on the ancient and fabulous 
territory of Wessex—like Lyonesse, “a 
land of old upheaven from the abyss,” 
“ where fragments of forgotten peoples 
dwelt ’—filling it in with wood and 
water, hill and dale, and populating it 
with towns and villages of an obsolete 
and superseded life, all in exactest topog- 
raphy and with a cartographer’s minute 
attention to details. But with him this 
varied region, flooded with sunlight and 
rejoiced by labor, or lying mysterious un- 
der a solitary moon, is no longer mere 
scenery, the spectacular decoration of an 
indifferent comedy, wherein man moves 
untouched, save for some occasional va- 
porous sentimentality. On the contrary, 
it has been promoted to a fatal and gran- 
diose complicity in human affairs, of a 
piece with destiny, overpowering the 
minds of the actors, domineering over 
their lives and fortunes and appearing in 
any one locality as but the particular 
agency and manifestation of a single con- 
sistent, universal power. 

Moreover, from this expansion of na- 
ture’s role there has resulted in the spirit 
of the author a conception of destiny as 
an organic whole, whereby humanity is 
once more factored with the universe, as 
at once an integral part and a discordant 
element—an ideal much larger and more 
satisfactory in itself and one more agree- 
able with the modern scientific view than 
is that which has prevailed for the most 
part in the literature of the century. 
And here, if it is well considered, in 
man’s aberration and nature’s implacable 
grudge, that motive of which Clem Yeo- 
bright is the type, lies the source of all 
Mr. Hardy’s tragedy and the peculiar 
grimness with which it is invested. For 
invariably as the catastrophe falls out in 
consequence of this dissension, as it were 
between parent and child, so, no mat- 
ter how pitiful the human plight in its 
one aspect, it is always in its other in- 
formed with just the touch of malice 
requisite to suggest some trick of circum- 
stance, played not merely upon man’s 
happiness, but upon his dignity as well. 
With the one face it appeals to our mor- 


tal kinship of infirmity and sorrow ; with 
the other to that passionless company of 
invisible witnesses, who, like Apollo and 
Athene aperch on the oak tree, find a 
careless amusement in the hapless spec- 
tacle, avdpdc: reerouevn, [tisthis mixture in his 
plots of pity and malice, resembling, tho 
with a difference, the profound duplicity 
of the Greek tragic spirit and the moral 
ambiguity of Victor Hugo’s “ tragic 
grotesque,” which is characteristic of 
Mr. Hardy’s manner of considering his 
art. 

Let us not, however, be thought to un- 
derrate the difference. To our cultivated 
modern sense that tragedy is still lack- 
ing in the upper levels, which, like the 
classic French, fails to recognize the 
eternal paradox of life, the irreconcilable 
discrepancy between the dignity of man’s 
aspirations and the meanness of his con- 
dition, and to turn to the spectators alter- 
nate cheeks of pity and mirth. But in 
Mr. Hardy it will have been observed, 
while there is abundance of pity there is 
no pathos, because no mirth, no genuine 
comic. Even his laughter, that witless 
cachinnation of clowns for which he has 
been variously applauded and abused, is 
dull, brutal and discordant. The incon- 
gruities of our lot he sees as mockery; 
and he has chosen to present as foil what 
instead of relieving the contrast serves 
only to reinforce it—the dark, irrational, 
inscrutable side of nature’s dealings with 
the creature, the workings of mischance 
and miscarriage, all, in short, that liter- 
ature and art with their passion for neat- 
ness, order and clarity, have discarded as 
impertinent. Pitiable, indeed, it may be 
that the least erected worm should suffer 
destruction, pashed by the unwitting foot 
it never guessed ; but at the same time it 
is just this blind liability to accident 
which makes the worm a thing so con- 
temptible. Nor is its plight very differ- 
ent from those in which Mr. Hardy 
deals; while it is for this very purpose, 
lest this unsettling moral shouid go un- 
heeded, that he has appointed to wait 
upon fatality those sullen rustic choruses, 
already mentioned, for whom, insensible 
to the larger issues of the action, man is 
but carrion, and death, in the memorable 
words of Solomon Longways, is not of 
such report as to be respected in the ex- 
tent of fourpence, 

















LETTERS ON 


And yet at the bottom of all this it may 
be suspected there lies at least some small 
kernel of truth, tho it be but a half truth 
and no pleasant subject of contemplation. 
To the easy first-class passenger, 
equipped with all the desirable virtues 
and conveniences of earthly travel, such 
a view of life may well seem merely mor- 
bid, if not simply false. But who that 
has ever wintered in the company of fail- 
ure and despair, like Tess on the uplands 
of Flintcomb Ash, amid those “ strange 
birds from beyond the North Pole,” 
“gaunt spectral creatures with tragical 
eyes,” figuring to the wrought imagina- 
tion another disastrous fellowship of in- 
visible unearthly presences—who that 
has passed through such experience, as 
many there are, will not have brought 
away some involuntary sense of uncon- 
scious malevolence and spite, of some 
nameless perfidy or perversity at work in 
his fate, beyond human control or cog- 
nizance, which no mortal prudence can 
avoid or even foresee? 


Letters on 


“THE REAL AGUINALDO.” 
[To THE Eprror or Tum INDEPENDENT.]} 


Sir :—In THE INDEPENDENT of July 11th, 1901, 
there is an article on “ The Real Aguinaldo,” 
from the pen of Mr. James A. Le Roy, private 
secretary to Commissioner Dean C. Worcester, 
in which occurs the following: 

“Sixto Lopez has been figuring rather prom- 
inently in the United States for some eight months 
past as the ‘ representative of the Filipino people 
and their cause,’ and has presumed to speak for 
Sisto noel yo tO ae heal aul sald 7 

— to Lo I don’t know of any such man; 
never heard of him.’” 

To this Mr. Le Roy adds the very naturil 
moral reflection: “ When you come to think 
it all over it seems rather rough on Sefior 
Lopez.” 

Mr. Le Roy’s picture of “ The Real Agui- 
naldo” is so unlike the original as to warrant 
the belief that the whole article must have been 
based upon the slenderest knowledge of the 
man who, though a leader of his people in two 
wars, is described by Mr. Le Roy as “ not 
fitted to be an ordinary clerk.” And since I 
had received the appointment of secretary to 
the Filipino Commission to Washington from 
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But this way madness lies. Nor is it 
fair to insist upon a note which is not 
Mr. Hardy’s highest or clearest, tho one, 
it must be confessed, particularly accept- 
able to the intellectual confusion and 
vague emotional ebulliency of the times. 
But as we often see in literature and art 
some supreme influence or agency steal- 
ing in and overpowering the mind of the 
maker ; just as Flaubert, that victim of a 
precise and timid formalism, was once 
overridden, almost unconsciously it 
would appear, by a great moral purpose 
and produced that once a masterpiece in 
“Madame Bovary;” so when Thomas 
Hardy is at his best, and frequently, if 
not in an entire work, yet in long pas- 
sages, there we seem to recognize the con- 
trol of a broader, serener spirit, wherein 
these petty inconsistencies are taken up 
and reconciled—something of what we 
must imagine the spirit of the perfect 
whole to be if we could see it unobscured 
by our partial thoughts and untroubled 
by our yeasty passions. 


Lincoin,{ NEB, 


Aguinaldo 


Aguinaldo himself, it seemed strange indeed 
to find that he did not “ know of any such man 
as Sixto Lopez.” 

On the 11th of this month there appeared 
in the Boston Herald and the Springfield Re- 
publican an account of an interview which Mr. 
Fiske Warren had with Aguinaldo last De- 
cember. Mr. Warren was the bearer of a gold 
medal and two diplomas presented by the Red 
Cross Society of Spain to “the President of 
the Philippine Republic,” and the following 
is from Mr. Warren’s account of what occurred 
when he handed them to Aguinaldo: 

“Presently he [Aguinaldo) said. . ._ that 
he wished to express the greatest appreciation in 
two. directions, first toward those o had done 
him the honor of sending the tokens, and secondly 
toward me, the bearer, a name memorable among 
Filipinos. Startled at this last expression, I in- 
uired in what ‘eo ~~ name was memorable. 

urely, he replied, for the assistance that I had 


ii 
wen to Sixte Lopes in his labors in behalf of the 
ress how 


DEPENDENT, written by a man who purported to 
have had an cateoviow’ with him shortly after his 
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about the article (for I was unable to remember 
and tell him the name of the author), but cer- 
tainly it was impossible that he should ever have 
made any such remark.” 

Since I entertain the strongest belief in Mr. 
Warren’s truthfulness and in Aguinaldo’s 
veracity, I am forced to the conclusion that 
Mr. Le Roy was “ mistaken” in his remarks 
about me. Perhaps the Filipino whom he met 
was not the real Aguinaldo at all, but some 
one who, in fact, was “ not fitted to be an or- 
dinary clerk.” 

The Filipinos are frequently charged with 
being untruthful; and, curiously enough, the 
charge is made by pressmen! All men are 
liars, said the Psalmist in his haste, and if 
he had read many such articles as Mr. Le 
Roy’s he might have said it in his leisure. 
Certainly Mr. Le Roy’s article does not go tu 
prove that the Psalmist’s comprehensive gen- 
eralization is wrong. I am, sir, etc., 

Srxto Lopez. 


Boston, 


A REJOINDER TO MR. LOPEZ. 
{To THE EpiToR oF THE INDEPENDENT. ] 


Sir:—The real issue raised in the letter of 
Sefior Lopez, which you have kindly allowed 
me to see before printing it, is as to my verac- 
ity. To be sure, it is veiled by that gentle art 
of insinuation of which there have been other 
examples coming from certain quarters in Bos- 
ton; nevertheless, the inference desired to be 
drawn seemed to me quite plain, withal the 
writer has most courteously shrunk from giv- 
ing the lie direct, but instead shouldered it on 
the Psalmist. 

I cannot appeal to the Psalmist for exemp- 
tion, so must state the facts, which are simply: 
My introduction to Sefior Aguinaldo and his 
consent to be interviewed (though not on mat- 
ters political) were obtained for me through 
Sefior Cayetano Arellano, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands, who 
induced Aguinaldo to take the oath of allegiance 
to the United States Government. It was on 
May 26th, 1901, two months after his capture, 
that I saw Sefior Aguinaldo, talking with him 
nearly an hour, THE INDEPENDENT having re- 
quested that, if possible, I should induce him 
to write or. dictate an article for its pages. 
He was at the time living in a house on Calle 
Malacafian, near the Governor-General’s Pal- 
ace, in which General MacArthur then resided. 
There was a guard of American soldiers on 
the gate and another soldier at the door below, 
while a lieutenant-colonel and a lieutenant of 
artillery were personally charged with respon- 
sibility for him, their duties being, as much as 
anything else, the keeping away from him of 
people whom he did not wish to see. I think, 
therefore, it is fairly safe to assutne that I saw 
the “real” Aguinaldo. As to his telling me 


he did not know who Sixto Lopez was, Sefior 
Lopez will have to choose between my word 
for that and Sefior Aguinaldo’s—or, rather, 
Mr. Fiske Warren’s. If it were material I 
could cite as witness to the statement of Sefior 
Aguinaldo’s another American, who saw much 
more of the ex-insurgent than I. 

I must admit that I was weak enough to 
yield to the temptation of dragging in a some- 
what irrelevant matter at Sefior Lopez’s ex- 
pense; it did seem amusing to me that Agui- 
naldo should have failed to recall one who was 
loudly and quite continuously speaking for him 
in the United States. That was a mean thing 
to do, and I should apologize to Sefior Lopez 
if I thought that it had really ruffled his feel- 
ings. However, the thing had some relevance, 
in that it showed that Aguinaldo was not in 
touch with his purported propaganda abroad, 
or, as I then put it, “ that the insurrection was 
not entirely carried around under Aguinaldo’s 
hat.” 

And this leads me to crave your further in- 
dulgence, though I should perhaps better con- 
tent myself with the above statement of facts 
in reply to the issue of veracity raised by Sefior 
Lopez. ‘The real question at stake is not as to 
Sefior Lopez, but as to Sefior Aguinaldo—his 
ability and his status among the Filipinos, both 
formerly and now. I want frankly to state 
that were I writing this article about him 
again I should be at more pains than before to 
bring out the favorable points about him. I 
stand by every statement made in my discus- 
sion of him of last year; but I was writing 
at the time with the idea of setting forth his 
real status, in the face of what seemed to many 
of us in the islands some very ridiculous ex- 
aggerations on this side of his importance, 
past, present and future. My endeavor was 
to show that he had not in the past been, and 
most likely would not in future be, a really 
prominent factor in events among his people. 

But I have no sympathy with the attempts 
to represent Sefior Aguinaldo as an unscrupu- 
lous schemer and merely selfish adventurer. 
I have not come in contact with facts to justify 
such a view, and I prefer to consider him 
what some things in his career indicate him to 
be, a patriotic Filipino, who has in the main 
been guided by sincerity of purpose, according 
to his lights. 

And this qualification is the really important 
one for the purpose of estimating this Filipino’s 
proper place among his people and the chance 
of his playing a réle in that future great devel- 
opment of them which is, I think, bound to 
come. He has been essentially a man of the 
people, and it is useless to deny the possession 
of some order of ability to a man who could 
rise, as he rose, almost (though not quite) 
from the masses to the hight he once attained. 
My views of him are not obtained from my 
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talks with him, for he was so reticent that 
these talks furnished very little on which to 
base a judgment. I have gathered the con- 
sensus of opinion of some dozens of Filipinos, 
of all types, upon him—and some of the lowest 
estimates of the man’s ability, and character as 
well, have come from such sources. A fair 
judgment of him, by those who knew most of 
him before he became prominent, is: “ He is 
listo [ready, clever], possessed of native abil- 
ity and shrewdness, but uneducated, undevel- 
oped.” Add to this a preference for believing 
him honest and sincere, and you will, I think, 
do the man justice. 

Why lay such stress upon the man’s lack 
of much education? To those used only to a 
society in which men untutored in mere letters 
often rise far above the ranks, this does seem 
an insufficient test. But it is to be remembered 
that society in the Philippines was not of our 
sort, but of the sort which made the mainte- 
nance of the status quo the great desideratum, 
and wherein the man who attempted to rise, 
through some native wit and energy, was 
thrust back into place and sat on. Hence the 
stress laid upon the possession of a sufficient 
knowledge of Spanish, in which Aguinaldo is 
by no means fluent. To those who used almost 
or quite exclusively a native dialect the world 
outside was almost wholly a closed book. 
Search Manila over and you will find, besides 
a Tagalog daily newspaper, only the catechism, 
a few religious “ monitors,” a few almanacs 
and some old fairy tales available in the Taga- 
log print. The friars have on their shelves 
a few old Tagalog books of a religious nature, 
and some connoisseurs possess rare manu- 
scripts, alphabets, etc., but to the mass speak- 
ing Tagalog, as to those speaking other dia- 
lects, there is no literature open but a few 
childish religious books. (Be it said to their 
credit that they read every scrap they can get 
hold of.) Now, what possible chance could a 
man who could not dip, and dip quite deeply, 
into Spanish literature (itself not really avail- 
able, even in Manila) have to know very much 
about the outside world, about modern gov- 
ernments and modern industrial society? Even 
the best read, of which Sefior Mabini is per- 
haps a type, could have only one-sided opin- 


ions, where they really formed any opinions 
of their own, unless they were broadened by 
extensive travel and by education, not alone 
in Manila or Spain, but elsewhere. Mabini 
reveals this one-sided development excellently ; 
he has dipped in French socialistic teachings 
of a rather antiquated type, and he has never 
had further reading or experience by which 
to correct the opinions thus ready made for 
him, to right himself, as it were. 

I do not suppose the most ardent eulogist 
of Sefior Aguinaldo’s will contend that he 
ever dipped deeply into Spanish writings on 
political or any other topics. What did he 
know of the modern world, then, when, hav- 
ing routed a Spanish sergeant and his band 
of native soldiers, he was hailed by the Kati- 
punan leaders as a man whose name might be 
conjured with? Let this not be thought an 
attempt to decry Aguinaldo; he was only a 
villager then, but he stood up for his people 
when they were rising in revolt against 


‘wrongs. Be it said to his credit that, villager 


tho he was, he has, in a succession of circum- 
stances that would have tried more experienced 
and learned heads, displayed considerable cool- 
ness and a reserve of judgment that could not 
have been expected; but let us not try to make 
a statesman out of him, for he will disappoint 
us if we do—and none knows that so well as 
those who served with him. 

Mr. Fiske Warren—for I might as well deal 
with him directly as pretend that Sefior Lopez 
wrote the letter which has called forth this al- 
ready long disquisition—gives me some ground 
for complaint on my own part when he makes 
it appear that I said Aguinaldo was “not 
fitted to be an ordinary clerk.” These words, 
it is plain enough from the context of my ar- 
ticle on “ The Real Aguinaldo,” referred to a 
view of Aguinaldo held by some in the United 
States; and I was citing the widely divergent 
views to illustrate the confusion of mind about 
him on this side. Later on I did say that he 
had the education of the ordinary clerk in 
Manila; this statement will, I think, hardly be 
denied by any one. Mr. Warren also “ inter- 
viewed” Aguinaldo, but, so I understand at 
least, through an interpreter. I am, sir, etc., 

James A. Le Roy. 


PonTIAC, MICH. 
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The Egy ptian Book of the Dead :* 
Its Value and Its Latest Trans- 
lations 


By Prof. W. Max Muller, Ph.D., 
Philadelphia 


THE man who for the first time enters 
a museum of Egyptian antiquities and 
views a fairly good specimen of the fa- 
mous Book of the Dead (which every 
decent collection may be expected to con- 
tain) will always feel at this sight a 
singular touch of mysterious awe and 


curiosity. The endless roll, with its neat - 


red and black writing, with its more or 
less artistic, but always strange, pictures, 
with its manifest division into chapters, 
sections, annotations, etc., cannot fail to 
awaken wonder and admiration in him. 
“If only I could understand something 
of the contents!” he will say to himself. 
If the exterior ot the book is so fanciful 
and mysterious, what interesting things 
may the initiated find there to whom the 
‘Egyptian mysteries’ are an open book 
and hieroglyphs full of meaning! ” 
Everybody has had this feeling once, 
and we can understand why the pioneers 
of Egyptology looked to that work with 
peculiar expectations. The large num- 
ber of copies found seemed to argue that 
the book was the acknowledged master- 
piece of Egyptian literature, embodying 
the highest wisdom of that renowned na- 
tion of sages, the codification and key of 
the mysterious religion of Osiris and Isis. 
If only the text had not offered more dif- 
ficulties to the first decipherers than any- 
thing else on stone and papyrus! Nev- 
ertheless, Champollion bravely attacked 
various passages of “ the ritual” (as he 
called it, not very appropriately). Lep- 
sius thought no publication would be 
more useful than the reproduction of the 
Turin papyrus, which at that time (1842) 
was reckoned the best copy, altho it was 
in reality a very bad MS. of the late pe- 
riod. Of even more doubtful value was 
the text, which the great scholar, De 
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Rougé, selected from the Paris Museum 
(1861 foll.). After this, the critical dif- 
ficulties gradually began to be felt, and 
Lepsius (in 1867) noticed in his edition 
of the first longer religious texts of an 
earlier period that the Book of the Dead 
had a very curious history. The first at- 
tempt at a complete translation was made 
by Birch at about the same time, but it 
did not fulfil all those high expectations 
of Egyptian wisdom. The growing 
knowledge of the language revealed that 
we had, indeed, only a collection of magic 
texts in that work, no “ Bible of the 
Ancient Egyptians,” as it has been called 
erroneously so often and is, unfortunate- 
ly, still called by some. However, yery 
little of the older, better religious texts 
were known then, and the most worthy 
task for Egyptology to achieve still 
seemed to be the recovery of the earlier 
form of that great collection, since 
the immense corruption of the later texts 
had become manifest. The Oriental 
Congress at London, 1874, passed a reso- 
lution expressing the desire of such a re- 
covery, and the veteran Lepsius, the chief 
advocate of the resolution, caused his 
former student, E. Naville, to be charged 
with the preparation of a great critical 
edition. This conscientious and indus- 
trious scholar undertook to recover the 
Book of the Dead of the Theban dynas- 
ties (dyn. 18-20). He spent over ten 
years comparing the manuscripts in the 
various museums and published his re- 
sults in 1886. This gigantic labor ought 
to have been followed by a great increase 
of interest and of general study. But, on 
the contrary, the interest of scholars has 
rapidly fallen away until in France or 
Germany at the present time it stands 
at zero, and even in conservative Eng- 
land the same conditions prevail among 
the younger school. 

The reasons are quite manifest. The 
Herculean labor of Naville had not ful- 
filled the expectations of scholars. It 
had only shown that as early as 1500 
B.C. the manuscripts were in a very ad- 
vanced state of confusion and corruption, 
so that their restoration would require 
material from much earlier periods. 
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What seemed to Lepsius the highest 
ideal, to trace these texts back to the Mid- 
dle Empire (ca. 2000 B.C.), had to be 
shifted. Religious texts of that time 
came forth in great number, and it became 
possible to form a Corpus of them. But 
the discovery of the great mass of similar 
magic and religious literature in the pyra- 
mids of dynasty 5 and 6 (4.e., ca. 2500 
B. C.) has furnished a basis for the 
study of the ancient religion of which 
that congress at London had no concep- 
tion. No wonder that Naville’s Book of 
the Dead (consisting in part of very old 
texts, it is true, but these in the literary 
arrangement and textual form of 1600- 
1100 B. C.) was banished to the third 
rank of importance and interest. Virgil 
lost his reputation as the master-poet of 
antiquity as soon as his model, Homer, 
became known to Western Europe, and 
one rarely thinks now of studying the 
many medieval extracts and rehashings 
of classical originals since these orig- 
inals themselves have become accessible. 
The Book of the Dead had to follow the 
same law, and if, at present, as has been 
said above, it is only in conservative Eng- 
land that the alleged “ Bible of the Ancient 
Egyptians ” still holds in popular circles 
the old interest, we cannot help it and 
need not lament over it. It is even possi- 
ble that after a while the excessive neg- 
lect of the later codified form among 
scholars may be moderated, but it is not 
likely ever to win back its old reputation. 

Dr. Budge, the keeper of the Egyptian 
and Assyrian monuments in the British 
Museum, still stands in valiant opposition 
to this modern tendency and devotes his 
energy almost exclusively to the Book of 
the Dead. He has published several 
copies of it in facsimile (partly in col- 
ors) or in type, and gave a very full in- 
troduction and translation with a glos- 
sary of great usefulness in 1897 (3 
vols.). All these publications seem to 
have sold well. A popular edition of that 
translation has accordingly now ap- 
peared, provided with a brief introduc- 
tion and 430 specimens of the vignettes 
or illustrations of the ancient manu- 
scripts. It is certainly a very laudable 
undertaking to diffuse knowledge of the 
ancient Orient by publications of this 
character, especially when they are ad- 
mirable for handiness, neatness and (last 





not least!) cheapness (3 shillings 6 pence 
a volume, so that the whole will cost 
$3.75 to Americans, a very moderate 
price for the pretty make-up of the 
hook). The merit of scientific work does 
not become greater by hiding it in an ele- 
phant folio costing $50. 

While acknowledging fully the excel- 
lent practical qualities of this edition, we 
are compelled to admit that on its scien- 
tific merits there may exist some differ- 
ence of opinion. Many scholars think 
that nowhere ought there to be more care 
and accuracy of statement than in works 
for popular use, as the unlearned cling to 
errors with marked tenacity. Other 
scholars think little of this danger if only 
they are able to win wider interest for 
their subject. The scholar of the first 
type might raise a considerable number 
of objections to the book in question. He 
might even doubt the legitimacy of intro- 
ducing to the general public bold theories 
which are still contested by t' majority 
of scholars, as, e.g., the impivbable the- . 
ory of De Morgan that the bodies of the 
dead were burned in the earliest period. 
Blunders like the strange statement that 
the so-called “ Theban recension” was 
so named because the papyri were found 
at Thebes (Lepsius and Naville, of 
course, meant by this name MSS. writ- 
ten in the time of the kings residing at 
Thebes, for of the papyri of the Saitic 
recension—t.e., written after 663—not 
one has been found in Sais)—such 
blunders are human and pardonable. But 
the sensational statement (p. xxx): “ It 
is certain that the Book of the Dead was 
well known in that country before the 
kings of the 1st dynasty began to rule 
over the country,” is strange and unwar- 
ranted. If in the later selection a few 
small parts have been embodied which 
we can trace to dynasty 5, and which we 
might hypothetically (N.B.!) assume to 
go back to a much earlier time, this fact 
does not warrant us in forming such a 
bold conclusion for the whole, unless a 
book written in 1902 may be considered 
to date from Mosaic time because em- 
bodying some extracts from the Bible. A 
great many statements of this character 
might be enumerated. In other points 
the writer is an extremely conservative 
scholar—e.g., in maintaining the tran- 
scription of 1874 for Egyptian words. 
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The translation seeks to be literal, 
which is certainly preferable to the at- 
tempts of pressing more sense into the 
old simple or even silly formulas than 
they contain. The gravest objection 
against such a method is that it goes dia- 
metrically opposite to the best of all ver- 
sions, that of Lepage Renouf (unfortu- 
nately left in an unfinished state by his 
death, and now published in an unneces- 
sarily costly form). This scholar based 
his version on a critical text, which he 
tried to establish from the many existing 
manuscripts, adding even considerably to 
the vast material collectedinthe great work 
of Naville. Nobody, of course, can do this 
with certainty of success at present; the 
corrupted text ought always to be traced 
back to its earliest available form, which 
we possess only in fragments. Dr. Budge 
has, for his part, followed a simpler way, 
selecting from among the many manu- 
scripts one as his standard text and trans- 
lating it literally, following strictly the 
omissions, additions and corruptions of 
his MS. This is the method followed 
by many modern Oriental editors; but 
European scholars, as a rule, disapprove 
of that method. It has certainly special 
dangers in the,present case, altho the old 
imperfect translations of Birch, Pierret 
(1882), and others were likewise based 
on only one manuscript, and this manu- 
script only the miserable Turin copy 
which Lepsius unfortunately had raised 
to the dignity of the standard text. How- 
ever, it will be seen that the latest trans- 
lation can be used only with some reserve. 
For scientific purposes it ought to be 
compared with that of Lepage Renouf, 
which might well be popularized as rep- 
resenting about the best that can be done 
with the form of the Theban period. 
This form can, of course, never be per- 
fectly understood, for it is hardly possi- 
ble to trace back completely its 190 chap- 
ters to a sufficiently old form, as has been 
said above. 

The whole collection of the Book of 
the Dead owes its canonical status as a 
guide book and magical protection for 
the deceased to a very slow process. 
More than this it never was, so that with 
no propriety can it be called an “ Egyp- 
tian Bible.” Leaving aside the question 
of the origin of the single chapters, we 
find their first nucleus as a collection 


forming no earlier than the Middle Em- 
pire. And this process of clustering to- 
gether into a collection was by no means 
ended with the year 1600 B. C., at which 
time only a few chapters formed regular- 
ly a part of the funerary text. As a fixed 
canon of about 160 chapters The Book of 
the Dead appears only in the Saitic time, 
after 700 B. C. 

It will be seen that only the scholar can 
use this canonical collection safely, even 
in its earlier unfinished form, dating 
from 1600 to 1100. He will not misun- 
derstand the growing or completed dis- 
figurement of so many traits which are 
still intelligible about 2000 B. C. or ear- 
lier. Other students will have to use a 
great deal of caution. Certainly the 
Egyptian religion presents from its be- 
ginnings a strange mixture of much bar- 
barous magic with a few intelligible 
ideas. Let it be remembered that when 
Champollion first translated some sen- 
tences of the Book of the Dead, the many 
contradictors of his splendid discoveries 
declared those translations to be the best 
proof that he was wrong. How could 
the ancient Egyptians, they asked, have 
written and believed such nonsense as 
Champollion’s translations exhibited? 
The modern Egyptologist is more modest 
in his expectations, but what he has kept 
of respect for the religious literature of 
the ancient Egyptians stands in propor- 
tion to its age. A collection formed in 
the age when the understanding of the 
ancient ideas had vanished almost com- 
pletely, and the ancient formulas (which, 
possibly, even at that time had been 
copied only mechanically for many cen- 


turies) had become largely unintelligible, | 


can therefore claim only a very moderate 
share of the respect paid to it by the 
Egyptians of a very late period or by 
Egyptology in its infancy. However, the 
popular interest felt for it ought some 
day to force the Egyptologists to occupy 
themselves more with the Book of the 
Dead, and to furnish a translation and 
commentary which would be both popu- 
lar and representative of the latest state 
of our knowledge. Such a work would 
certainly prove very useful by preventing 
many misunderstandings among the un- 
learned. 

A notice just received from London 


(Proceedings Soc. Biblical Archzology, 
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Jan., 1902) announces that the impor- 
tant work of completing Lepage Renouf’s 
translation, which we have for some time 
hoped from F. LI. Griffith, has been put 
into the hands of E. Naville, Mr. Grif- 
fith evidently being occupied with other 
work. Naville will certainly be a worthy 
successor of Lepage Renouf. We can 
only wish that he will give fuller notes 
and explanations than his predecessor 
for the sake of the non-Egyptologists, 
and that the publishers will, for the bene- 
fit both of scholars and unlearned, bring 
out later a popular edition, and not mere- 
ly one at $25, as they announce. 


s 
Wahrheit und Dichtung 


So persistent has been the success of 
Miss Atherton’s Conqueror,* at this time 
when the rewards of popularity seem re- 
served almost exclusively for amateurs, 
that a few general remarks in the way of 
critical addenda may not even now be 
without interest. 

The book is in a sense a revival of that 
variety of historical romance attempted 
by Alfred de Vigny in his “ Cinq Mars,” 
in which the genuine personages of an 
historical period, instead of playing a 
very indifferent second fiddle to a set of 
wildly imaginary characters on the first 
plane, should themselves take the center 
of the stage and carry on the business of 
the drama in their own behoof. The 
genre, popularly represented by Miss 
Muhlbach, has had small vogue, probably 
because it requires for execution some- 
thing little short of genius. For there is 
first the difficulty of getting one’s imagi- 
nation to work, not merely reproductive- 
ly, but creatively, in strict conformity 
with the set pattern of a well-known 
character; and second that of kneading 
fact and fiction into a perfectly smooth 
and uniform pulp, which will set evenly 
and without sutures. And these difficul- 
ties, formidable in themselves, are magni- 
fied enormously when the action under- 
takes to cover an entire life, the danger 
here lying in a liability to a nudity of 
narrative historical rather than literary. 

But this is not all. It may be safely 
predicted that nine times out of ten a 
writer undertaking an historical novel on 
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these lines will fall into one or both of 
the following mistakes. He will either, 
trusting to the facts of history for justi- 
fication, neglect to disentangle from the 
clutter of circumstance the fatal se- 
quences of character and conduct, which 
it is the highest function of the novel to 
exhibit, or else he will swamp the histor- 
ical record with fanciful elaboration, as 
do Miss Marie Corelli and Mr. Lew Wal- 
lace in their turgid paraphrases of bib- 
lical themes. 

On all these counts, now one and now 
another, we have some fault to find with 
Miss Atherton’s book. For instance, the 
process of romantic fabrication is occa- 
sionally all too evident—the thickening 
of history to the consistency of fiction. 
There are the lump facts, like the big 
stones in a wall, while stuffing the inter- 
stices are the little pieces and bits of 
chipped work—fragments of “ psychol- 
ogy,’ description, dialog and what not. 
To be sure, we are not of those who re- 
quire that every scene of a novel should 
be accessible to a stenographer; but in 
the case of an historical personage the 
clash between what is known to have 
been and not to have been is apt to be dis- 
concerting, and not every adscititious 
speech has the intrinsic value of “ Thucyd- 
ides.” Again, beside the close and con- 
catenated art of the modern novel there 
is something inconclusive in this sprawl- 
ing action. To the student of the actual 
model and his lineal history there is ap- 
parent in Hamilton, for all his brilliancy 
and power, some slight defect of charac- 
ter, which, carried through the life, like a 
flaw through the weave, would have 
made the book one and inevitable; and 
that the writer preferred a_ simple 
chronological bead-stringing is probably 
due to her dazzlement by her hero, which 
is so great, indeed, that she sees blotches 
in whatever else she turns to. 

We have relieved these few elementary 
faults less in abatement of The Con- 
queror itself than for the sake of show- 
ing the inherent weakness of this sort of 
romance. For we have failed of our 
purpose if we have not succeeded in 
making clear that contrary to the general 
prejudice fact is one thing and history 
quite another, and the attempt to mingle 
the two results in a hybrid, a mish-mash 
of history and story—wherein, however, 
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it must be confessed a triumph is a de- 
cided tour de main. And Miss Ather- 
ton’s book, unsatisfactory as we must 
think it from the purely literary point of 
view, has some splendid qualities, vim, 
enthusiasm, movement, color. Such 
things as her Hamilton speaking in con- 
vention, the small trim figure, massive 
head and brilliant dark eyes, or Betsey 
Schuyler at the ball, bepowdered, be- 
wigged, beribboned, stilting killingly 
with turned-in toes on little high heeled 
shoes—these are bits of vivid portraiture. 
And there are clever divinations, as well, 
of national habit and temperament, as 
the ascription to Hamilton of that rest- 
less nervous energy which constitutes to- 
day both the strength and weakness of 
the American character as it did its orig- 
inators’, wherein, without forcing the 
analogy of the social organism too far, 
one who cares for such conclusions may 
read perchance a salutary moral. 
s 


Use and Ornament 


THAT our publishing houses find it 
profitable to issue long series of books on 
art must strike a thoughtful mind as 
deeply significant, for no one could well 
maintain that art has hitherto played an 
important part in forming our civiliza- 
tion. Our unformulated theory of things 
has divided them into two classes: First, 
useful things, which are indispensable, 
but. from the inherent properties of mat- 
ter and the exigencies of time, necessarily 
ugly: and, second, ornamental things, 
which are pretty and desirable, but use- 
less and expensive, clearly a luxury for 
the rich. Now the series of “ Hand- 
books of the Great Craftsmen” is ad- 
mirably adapted to teach us that what is 
called “ fine art” really exists in almost 
every material, and in this way may be 
regarded as a timely stimulant bearing on 
the new and wider-spreading impulse to 
make the ordinary surroundings of our 
life dignified, appropriate and beautiful. 
So, for example, from the latest of this 
series, The Ivory Workers of the Middle 
Ages, comes the assurance that such pro- 
saic objects as book covers and historical 
tablets may be made beautiful enough to 
he enshrined in museums.* Mr. Cust 


bd IvoRY WORKERS oF THE MIDDLE Aozs. By A. 
M. Cust, (Handbooks of the Great Craftsmen.) New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


has given an interesting account of the 
history and uses of the ivory carvings of 
antiquity ; and the place of these carvings 
in the history of art is more important 
than most people know. Indeed, after 
the breaking up of the Roman Empire 
and the overwhelming of all monumental 
art, the traditions of art would have died 
out but for the work of illuminators and 
ivory workers. The historical signifi- 
cances of the carved ivory tablets has 
meant more perhaps to Mr. Cust than 
their intrinsic beauty, and he has shown 
how many curious customs of the Rom- 
ans and of medieval rulers have been pre- 
served in these yellow relics. 

Of far greater importance, however, in 
helping to formulate our impulse toward 
the beautiful, are the two volumes on de- 
sign and ornament by Walter Crane* 
The author begins by laying down as the 
fundamental law of design and ornament 
that they have for their bases utility and 
fitness of construction—“ out of necessi- 
ty springs construction, out of construc- 
tion springs ornament.” In support and 
illustration of this theory he cites exam- 
ples of the architecture of all times and 
nations. In the same spirit he shows the 
influence of utility, of climate, race, ma- 
terial and other conditions on the devel- 
opment of design. He writes with the 
authority of a great designer and illus- 
trates his text with the freedom of a mas- 
ter draftsman. 

Although Mr. Crane insists on ‘utility 
as the chief basis of decorative art, he 
does not fall into the pit of utilitarianism, 
for he resolutely maintains that beauty 
must be the inspiration of any true artist. 


“ Beauty and character, in these lies the gist 
of all design. While the technical conditions, 
if fully understood, fairly met, and frankly 
acknowledged, are sure to give character to 
a design—beauty is not so easy to command. 

; This search for beauty—this psyche 
of art—is the purely inspiring artistic pur- 
pose, as distinct from the technical and useful 
one, which should, perfectly reconciled and 
united with it, determine the form of our 
work.” 


Mr. Crane’s command of English is 
admirable. His style is clear and graph- 
ic, enriched with many a striking com- 





* LInp AND Form. By Walter Orane. Cheeper 
edition. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 

BASES OF DESIGN. By Walter Crane. Second 
edition. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 
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parison; and the reading of a technical 
treatise is rendered easy and delightful 
by an unexpected play of quaint humor. 
His style seems, indeed, a gratuitous 
gift, since the illustrations alone would 
have made the books indispensable to stu- 
dents and desirable to any one. It is to 
be hoped that the intrinsic beauty of Mr. 
Crane’s work will obtain for him a wider 
circle of readers than those interested 
chiefly in the technical value of his sub- 
ject. If his teaching should be laid to 
heart our homes might be redeemed from 
their well-nigh universal ugliness. 


“ Decoration and ornament,” he writes, “ we 
have been too much accustomed to consider 
as accidental and unrelated additions to an ob- 
ject, not as an essential expression and or- 
ganic part of it; not as a beauty which may 
satisfy us in simple line, form or proportion, 
combined with fitness to purpose, even without 
any surface ornament at all.” 


When we, as a people, can honestly un- 
derstand the burden of such books we 
may begin to evolve a national art. Until 
we learn the possibility of making our 
surroundings fit and beautiful, art must 
continue to be but a fringe on the gar- 


ment of life. 
& 


An Onlooker’s Note-Book. By the Author 
of “ Collections and Recollections.” New 
York: Harper & Bros., $2.25 net. 


Mr. G. W. E. Russell does well to sign 
his new volume simply “ By the Author 
of ‘ Collections and Recollections,’ ” for 
no one who has read all or a part of that 
famous book of anecdotes will miss the 
opportunity of another such a treat. 
That was, on the whole, the most amus- 
ing collection of the sort we remember 
to have read, crowded from beginning to 
end with inimitable stories of all the 
great men of England of the last cen- 
tury. In comparison with that earlier 
feast this present Note-Book is, to speak 
frankly, a disappointment. It is not a 
book of anecdotes at all, but a series of 
little essays or leaders which appeared in 
the Manchester Guardian during the year 
1901. They are good and interesting, 
but not greatly interesting. The chief 
topic discussed is the social change that 
has come over England during the last 
decades, and here and there a happy anec- 
dote is brought in quite after the manner 
of the earlier book. Thus, as a foil to the 
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modern “ pleasures of publicity,” Mr. 
Russell tells of a great noblemen of the 
old days “ who always drove about Lon- 
don in a brougham with wooden shut- 
ters; and yet another, who, when he had 
to be measured by a new bootmaker, 
thrust his illustrious foot through a hole 
cut in his bedroom door.” And again, as 
a contrast to present-day extravagance, 
he speaks of the noble misers of a pre- 
ceding generation: 


“ Such a one was Lord A., credibly reputed 
to be the richest man in the peerage. He was 
putting one of his sons into the navy, and was 
much exercised by the problem whether he 
should give the boy a silver watch. In a 
lucky moment he found that an impecunious 
friend, Lord B., had a son just going to join 
the same ship. ‘ My dear B., are you going 
to give your boy a watch?’ ‘ Well, I was 
thinking of it.’ ‘Oh, then, that’s all right. 
My boy can look at your boy’s watch.’ ; 
Such was the last Duke X., who, having two 
hundred thousand pounds a year, always wore 
woolen gloves of a peculiar sort, and bought 
them over the counter, lest the haberdasher, 
knowing his name, should put up the price. 
‘It wouldn’t do for him to know who I am 
—charge me more, you know; charge me 


more.’ ” 


a 


Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic. With 
an Essay on the Art of Henry Irving. 
By Henry Austin Clapp. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co., $1.75 net. 

Of books upon the stage we have late- 
ly had a considerable number; and many 
of them are personal in their nature, like 
the two portly volumes of Clement Scott, 
the stage reminiscences of the charming 
Mrs. Gilbert, and the off-hand opinions 
of Mr. Norman Hapgood. There is no 
reason why a good dramatic critic should 
allow all his worktobe buried in the ceme- 
tery of newspaper files; and we are glad 
that Mr. Clapp has rescued some of his 
more carefully written criticisms and put 
them together in a permanent form. For 
many years he has been regarded as the 
best play critic in Boston, and one of the 
best in America, in training, equipment 
and style ; and he affords another illustra- 
tion of how far superior in all things the 
modern stage critic is to the stage itself. 
The task of writing weekly and daily 
criticisms of new plays that are really be- 
neath criticism must be an arduous one, 
and must often depress the critic’s heart; 
yet, while the book before us laments the 





low condition of the modern stage, it is 
wholly free from pessimism and _ gall. 
Mr. Clapp goes back to the golden days 
of thirty years ago, when William War- 
ren, Edwin Booth, and the great Salvini 
were in their prime; and his recollections 
of these histrionic stars have a distinct 
value to all who are interested in the story 
of the nineteenth century drama. Mr. 
Clapp’s style is admirable for its scholarly 
precision, for its literary flavor, and for 
its undeniable charm. No one who begins 
the book can help reading every page, for 
the author simply carries the reader along 
with him, keeping up his spirits from first 
to last. The book closes with a careful- 
ly considered study of Henry Irving, 
which we regard as the fairest and most 
thoughtful criticism of his powers we 
have ever seen. 


Ellen Terry and Her Sisters. By T. Edgar 
Pemberton. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $3.50 net. 

This pleasantly written book sounds 
more like the letters of a matinee girl than 
the serious work of a professional dra- 
matic critic. Indeed, it makes no preten- 
sions of any sort, being merely a ram- 
bling, sprightly collection of anecdotes 
and personal reminiscences. It is diffi- 
cult for any gentleman to write a biogra- 
phy of an actress who is fortunately still 
living and “not yet off the stage, tho 
close on the exit.” Mr. Pemberton is an 
undiscriminating and wholesale admirer 
of Ellen Terry, both as an actress and as 
a woman, and while his adjectival out- 
bursts must be taken with a strong saline 
solution, he certainly gives us proof—if 
any proof is needed—that his heroine pos- 
sesses a charming, unaffected, generous 
and unselfish character, shownin repeated 
instances of acts of kindness toward per- 
sons less fortunate than she. Regarding 
her position in histrionic art, when every- 
thing is said, it must be confessed that 
the word “great” is not the word for 
Ellen Terry. Clever, accomplished, even 
brilliant at times, she undoubtedly is; 
but she cannot for an instant stand com- 
parison with a genius like Sara Bern- 
hardt. It is pleasant, however, to see 
Mr. Pemberton’s enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject, and while his style is wholly with- 
out distinction, he writes freshly from 
the heart. The book is _ beautifully 
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printed in huge type, and is embellished 
with a very large number of pictures and 
reprints of old playbills. 


as 


Philip Longstreth. By Marie Van Vorst. New 
York: Harper Bros. $1.50. 

The original title of this novel was 
“ The Sacrifice of Fools,” and Miss Van 
Vorst is said to have had it under way 
when she contributed her part to “ Bag- 
by’s Daughter.” It is a story of Ameri- 
can life, showing in the rejuvenating at- 
mosphere of this new country the same 
old type of the idealist, contrasted with 
the commercial villain, the thoroughbred 
woman “ of a slim sweetness’ with the 
nature heroine, endowed with rosy vital- 
ity and a wholesome spirit, as fresh and 
young as a green reed nymph. But there 
is a sentimental flow in the hero’s psy- 
chology, a little ornamental dint in his 
moral nature which destroys the sym- 
metry of the tale as a work of art, un- 
less we admit that sensuality is the chief 
characteristic of art, which would be a 
vulgarly modern confession to say the 
least of it. And, as a matter of fact, the 
disposition to stir up old Bowery in- 
stincts in the bosom of her hero is be- 
coming one of the distinctions of the lady 
novelist. Possibly these sinkpits of de- 
sire do exist in the minds of decent men, 
but when an author puts a dress suit 
upon one and sends him stepping like a 
royal highness of some kind through the 
tale, it is hardly fair to agitate him con- 
tinually with the most sensually vulgar 
passions. It gives the whole game away, 
and we cannot respect him even when 
we find him doing his stunt of repenting 
in the final chapter, as he is invariably 
represented as doing by the lady novel- 
ist’s account—a concession he must 
make, we infer, to her own elemental 


iety. 
piety i 


Her Serene Highness. By D. G. Phillips. 
New York: Harper & Bros., $1.50. 

T. Racksole and Daughter. By A. Bennett. 
New York: New Amsterdam Book Co., 
$1.50. 

Two novels builded on the model of 
Anthony Hope’s romances, and interest- 
ing in a way as most of these imitations 
are. In Her Serene Highness, an Amer- 
ican, with all of Chicago in his brain, 
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goes to the little Duchy of Zweitenbourg, 
somewhere in Hope-land, and secures the 
heiress for his Chicago home. The story 
is not without cleverness, but essentially 
vulgar. Its moral goes to prove that all 
European noblemen are coarse brutes, 
and all American pork packers refined 
gentlemen. The other story relates how 
Mr. T. Racksole, of New York, in a mo- 
ment’s huff, buys the most exclusively 
aristocratic hotel in London and manages 
it a while for his own delectation and 
his daughter’s. An awful mysterious 
plot, emanating from certain German 
duchies in Hope-land, goes on in the ho- 
tel, and the tale, while extravagant, is gen- 
uinely entertaining. Not the least amus- 
ing thing is the ignorance of the author, 
manifestly British, who brings one of his 
characters from West Orange, New Jer- 
sey, State of New York, and speaks of 
the elegant mansions of fashion on 
Eighth Avenue. 


Literary Notes 


Tue portrait of Lord Salisbury in the July 
Century is notably good. 


...-Mr. William Garratt Brown’s Atlantic 
essay on “ Golf” has been issued in a neat re- 
print. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 50 cents net.) 


....‘ The Newcomes” is now isstied in 
Dent’s new illustrated edition of Thackeray. 
(The Macmillan Co. 3 vols. Price, $3.00.) 


....R. F. Fenno & Co. have brought out a 
timely volume, the “ Destruction of St. Pierre, 
Martinique,” by J. Herbert Welch and H. E. 
Taylor. (Price, 50 cents.) 


.... The New Amsterdam Book Co. publishes 
in an unabridged reprint the 1814 edition of the 
“History of the Expedition under the Com- 
mand of Captains Lewis and Clark.” (Three 
vols. Price, $1.00 net per volume.) 


....lhe Forum in its new quarterly form is 
made up of nine “ reviews ” and three “ special 
articles.” Among the reviews, or departments, 
are “ The American Drama,” by John Corbin; 
“Literature,” by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr.; 
“ Architectural Art,” by Prof. A. D. F. Ham- 
lin. 


....In a recent note we gave the false im- 
pression that Herbert Spencer’s “ Facts and 
Comments” is published by A. C. McClurg & 
Co., who announce a life of the philosopher for 
next autumn. D. Appleton & Co. are the pub- 
lishers of the volume which we reviewed last 
week, 
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It is Oyster Bay, not Buzzard’s Bay. 


....-Now be honest, did you ever have a 
really good time on an excursion or picnic?— 
Outing. 


Two years ago she showed to me 
Her B. A. with an honest pride, 
To-day she has a new degree,— 
M. A., with B. A. BY her side. 
—Life. 


Montague shinned the electric pole; 

The current severed his body and soul ; 

Sky-high on the wires he kicks and grovels,— 

It’s most as good as Gaboriau’s novels. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


...»T hey stood on the lava encrusted shore 
of the little island that had been destroyed by 
the volcano. Blazing torrents still ran down 
the sides of the mountain, while the very air 
seemed full of fire. A man who all along had 
seemed to be making every effort to control 
himself, at last turned to a companion, and 
chuckled: “Is it hot enough for you?” The 
task of hurling him into the belching crater 
was, indeed, a glad surcease from the wo of 
the inhabitants.—Baltimore American. 


...» KNEW THE Ropes.—‘ Have you ever had 
any experience in handling high grade pot- 
tery?” asked the importer of an applicant for 
a job. “No, sir, replied the applicant, “ but I 
can do the work all right.” “ Suppose,” said 
the merchant, “ you should accidentally break 
a valuable vase; what would you do?” “I 
would put it together carefully,” replied the 
jobseeker, “and set it where a wealthy cus- 
tomer would be sure to knock it to pieces 
again.” “Consider yourself engaged,” said 
the merchant. “ And now tell me where you 
got onto that trick of the trade?” “A few 
short years ago,” answered the other, “I was 
in the ‘wealthy customer’ class.”—Chicago 
News. 


POEMS AS THEY WERE NOT WRITTEN. 
Longfellow. 


I stood in the road at midnight— 
No, the clock was striking three— 
And my thought was sad of the wife so mad 
Waiting at home for me. 
Gray. 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
I’m glad I don’t know how to milk, I say, 
Perceiving all those cows draw nigh to me, 
Burns. 
Willie brew’d a peck o’ malt; 
And Rob and Allen cam’ to pree. 
When there they got the brew was gone; 
But Willie was a sight to see. 
—University of Michigan Wrinkle. 





Our Gifts to Liberty 


On the day that celebrates the birth- 
day of the Republic, or shall we not say 
the wedding of the American People to 
Liberty, and on the few days preceding, 
extraordinary gifts have been made by 
the American People to their bride. 

First came the gift of Cuba, made an 
independent nation. Spain said, and 
other nations said, that we had seized 
Cuba for our selfish possession and would 
never give her up, that our word was 
given to be broken, and there were those 
in our land who had as little confidence 
in our faith and delighted to prophesy 
our falsehood. But when the time came 
the promise was kept ; Cuba was made an 
independent State, and we had prepared 
the way by cleaning her cities of fever 
and establishing schools and purifying 
the courts. We had done much beyond 
the first expulsion of the hated Spanish 
rulers, and we might well have done 
somewhat more, and we shall do more; 
but what we have done has been a great 
gift to Liberty. 

But what we have done for Porto Rico 
andthe Philippines is a greater gift to Lib- 
erty. Porto Rico had already settled into 
quiet prosperity, with a developing self- 
government, which is in a fair way to 
bring it as a State into the American 
Union. But the amazing, the unparal- 
leled gift to Liberty, which will long add 
a new distinction to the Fourth of July, is 
the declaration by the American Govern- 
ment that peace is restored to the Philip- 
pine Islands, and civil rule established, 
and liberty and self-government pro- 
claimed. When before has such a bene- 
faction come to so many million people, 
oppressed for four hundred years? 

Were there those who did not be- 
lieve that our words were true, who 
thought we were another Spain, bringing 
a new tyranny? If Filipinos thought so 
at first we do not blame them; how 
should they know any better? But it has 
not taken them many months to learn that 
our word could be trusted and that what 
we were bringing them was not subjec- 
tion but freedom ; that we had fought, not 
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selfishly, but philanthropically, with 
prime purpose for the welfare of those 
whose care had come upon us. They 
now believe and rejoice. Through all the 
civilized and Christianized portions of 
the islands peace is established ; the mili- 
tary government is ended and with- 
drawn; civil government, such as the 
American people enjoy, takes its place, 
with towns and provinces taught to elect 
their own rulers and make their own 
regulations and impose their own taxes, 
assured of the same rights that we enjoy, 
to the utmost extent that the conditions 
allow. 

The world has never seen the parallel 
to this, a Malay people thus made a re- 
public. But freedom is not the privilege 
or the right of a single favored race, but 
must come to all. Freedom, no more 
than culture or religion, is a matter of 
heredity ; it belongs to environment and 
education and opportunity. Liberty is 
the right of brown, yellow, red and black 
alike, as well as of white, and we of the 
white race are beginning to provide the 
environment that brings liberty within 
reach of other races. That is our duty, 
and it has cost us many million dollars 
and many lives, which, for duty’s sake 
and honor’s sake, we do not grudge. 

We are not surprised that Tagalogs 
did not at first trust our benevolent pur- 
pose. But we are sorry that there 
were so many in our own land that could 
not discern the righteous purpose of our 
people. They fed on our failures and 
errors. The wrongs and cruelties inci- 
dental to war and its ministers were to 
them more than thé beneficent object of 
the war. They might as well fume at the 
thunder storms that fringe a great belt 
of blessed rain after a period of drought. 
They ought to be overwhelmed with 
shame, now that our promises are kept to 
both Cuba and the Philippines, and peace 
and liberty are established. Instead of 
that they will take to themselves the credit 
that it has been their bluster which has 
compelled an unwilling Government to 
hold to its word; just as when our Civil 
War brought emancipation a clique of 
Abolitionists, who had refused to vote 
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under a Government whose Constitution 
was “a covenant with death and an 
agreement with hell,” claimed that it was 
their noise that had broken the fetters of 
the slave. 

If now we boast a little of what these 
three years have accomplished, it is be- 
cause we have the right to congratulate 
our people on the altruism of their inter- 
vention in behalf of Cuba; on the unself- 
ishness of their purpose, notwithstanding 
its cost; on the faith with which: our 
promises have been kept, and the mag- 
nificence of our gift of freedom to the 
islands of the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
long suffering from foreign and cruel 
oppression. What the fathers declared 
in 1776 for themselves and achieved 
through seven years of brave war, their 
sons now, by aid of a much shorter war, 
have given to four times as many human 
beings as then dwelt and fought in these 
thirteen Colonies. 


Entomology 


UNPLEASANT as the fact may be, our 
control of the world finds its sharpest 
contestants among the most insignificant 
of creatures—the bugs, the beetles and 
the moths. In spite of our wisdom and 
inventions, they succeed in destroying 
for us every year $300,000,000 of prop- 
erty in the United States alone. How 
much worse was our plight before ento- 
mology discovered insecticides to battle 
the army of destroyers we cannot esti- 
mate with precision; but the loss was 
certainly three or four times as great in 
proportion to the products as now. 
Charles V. Riley and his coadjutors, who 
studied the Cotton Worm, the Rocky 
Mountain Locust and the Hop Louse, 
and who taught us the use of arsenites 
and emulsions of kerosene and copper 
mixtures, reduced the annual loss by at 
least one-half. While entomologist of 
Missouri the legislators disdainfully 
spoke of him as the “ bugologist;” but 
when the Rocky Mountain Locusts drove 
the inhabitants like sheep before them 
and threatened to depopulate whole 
States Riley showed that science did not 
consist in mere knowledge, but in the ap- 
plication of knowledge to domestic econ- 
omy. From that time entomology has 
rapidly become the most important 
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branch of knowledge bearing upon agri- 
culture and, indirectly, upon all other in- 
dustries. It is the one science which can 
be most readily studied by any one, and 
every one, and everywhere. ‘The object 
lessons are all about us, and they are far 
from being unpleasant objects of study. 
A collection of the moths and butterflies 
of any section of the United States will 
include hundreds of varieties of the most 
beautiful creatures in the world. 

In the study of nature there are always 
two objects in view, mastery of the 
forces of nature and the development of 
ourselves. Entomology is as practically 
useful in the latter direction as in the 
former. One of the very first things that 
it does is to open our eyes to see the 
things that are about us. We find that 
to learn to use our eyes is as much an art 
as it is to use a microscope. Most people 
never do use their eyes with anything like 
efficiency. They see a few things, but 
not a thousandth part of what is within 
eye range. If you form a habit of look- 
ing sharply and studiously you will find 
that a million other eyes are as keenly 
watching you, and possibly considering 
you the most unobserving thing in the 
world. This is hardly to be the master 
of creation. Not to see is next door to 
not being able to compete with those who 
are trying to take possession of your 
property. “My opinion is,” says a 
shrewd writer, “ that whoever comes out 
ahead in this competition for the apples 
and the wheat and the potatoes and all 
the rest of the products of the earth has 
the fair right to their possession.” What 
can be more unfortunate than to have at- 
tended school for fourteen years, or even 
gone through college on a liberal curricu- 
lum, and yet be unable to distinguish in- 
sect foes from insect friends. 

Making a collection of specimens 
should be the means of training us to ob- 
serve. The articles necessary for collect- 
ing insects are very simple and can be 
made by any boy or girl. They are a net 
and killing bottle, for collecting, and a 
simple cabinet of drawers for holding the 
prepared specimens. After this there 
should be also feeding boxes, where the 
life changes of insects may be observed. 
These boxes must have sufficient glass 
in their make-up to allow easy observa- 
tion. The net is a handle about three 
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feet long, at the end of which you have a 
gauze bag, fastened to a wire ring. The 
killing bottle is charged with cyanide of 
potassium. 

Where shall you begin to collect? You 
will not ask this question after a few 
months of work. If you could come into 
a small family laboratory, which the 
writer knows of, you would find cabinet 
after cabinet filled with lunas, cecropias, 
etc., all of which have been gathered in- 
side of a range of a quarter of a mile. 
We have seen farmer after farmer and 
other visitors expressing astonishment at 
these collections, and almost invariably 
asking what country they came from. 
When told that they were all inhabitants 
of his own neighborhood, he has replied 
that he has seen none of them—or very 
few. 

Bear in mind that your purpose all the 
while is, not to become a scientist, nor is 
it by any means to know everything 
about you. Do not getinahurry. Your 
object is to know something thoroughly 
well, rather than a little about every- 
thing. Gradually your work will grow 
to a home laboratory, with collections 
properly cared for, and where your rainy 
days and the winter months will find de- 
lightful occupation. 

One of the chief dangers is that the 
pupil, young or old, will get a text-book 
and undertake to master entomology as 
a science. There are two books that will 
constitute all that you need, and these 
two you should surely have, Professor 
Comstock’s “ Insect Life,” and Professor 
Hodge’s “Nature Study and Life.” 
There is in these books no lack of accu- 
racy and scientific precision, but they will 
not undertake to lead you into the way 
of scientific accomplishment rather than 
a thorough comprehension of the things 
at hand. They will teach you to study 
one thing and find out all about it. For 
instance, you have currant bushes in your 
garden and they are eaten every year by 
worms. Now go to work and, if you 
can, find out the origin of the worm, why 
it eats the currant leaf, and what it be- 
comes after it gets through eating the 
leaf. Is its parent a fly, or a moth, or a 
butterfly? In this way study those in- 
sects which have most to do with your 
personal interests. While you are doing 
this you will certainly make acquaintance 
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with other creatures equally interesting. 
If you study the common green lice that 
infest your plum trees you will be led 
into a marvelous field of investigation, 
showing the relation of these creatures 
to ants. At the same time you are sure 
to find parasites living upon the aphides. 
So the whole economic question opens 
before us, how to co-operate with our 
friends while we destroy the destroyer. 
For a family in the country nothing can 
be more delightful than to undertake a 
collection of those moths and butterflies 
that are co-resident in the homestead.. 


a 
Direct Election of Senators 


In his recent address to the alumni of 
the Yale Law School Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge spoke as follows of a movement 
which a considerable number of his asso- 
ciates in the United States Senate regard 
with disfavor and apprehension: 


“Just now there is a movement on foot to 
bring about the election of Senators by direct 
popular vote. If successful, it will inevitably 
be followed by proportional representation in 
the Senate, and the most radical revolution 
conceivable will take place in our form of gov- 
ernment. If the Senate is placed upon the 
same basis as the House and is chosen in the 
same way by the same constituency, its char- 
acter and meaning will depart, the States will 
be hopelessly weakened, the balance of the 
Constitution will be destroyed, centralization 
will advance with giant strides, and we shall 
enter upon a period of constitutional revolution 
of which the end cannot be foreseen.” 


Thus the Senator set up a man of straw; 
for his dreadful predictions are condi- 
tioned upon “ proportional representa- 
tion in the Senate.” Such representation 
would not “ inevitably follow ” the adop- 
tion of an amendment permitting the peo- 
ple of a State to elect their two Senators 
by direct vote, instead of electing them 
by the agency of their Legislature. No 
one asks for proportional representation 
in the Senate. No one believes that if 
this demand of a majority of the States 
for a change in the method of electing 
Senators should be granted, the Senators 
would ever be apportioned according to 
population. “ The Senate,” says the Con- 
stitution, “shall be composed of two Sena- 
tors from each State.” It also says that 
“no State without its consent shall be 
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deprived of its equal suffrage in the Sen- 
ate.” Has any one suggested that these 
provisions should be repealed? Does Mr. 
Lodge think it would be possible at some 
time in the future to repeal them simply 
because of a prior vote of three-fourths 
of the States in favor of a change in the 
method of electing Senators? 

Each State will continue to have two 
Senators. The only question pending is 
whether the people of a State shall still 
be required to elect them by the agency 
of their Legislature, or shall be permitted 
to choose them directly. There would be 
no “ radical revolution,” nor would “ the 
balance of the Constitution be destroyed,” 
if the people of Pennsylvania should 
elect a Senator not chosen by Mr. Quay, 
or if the people of Delaware should 
thrust Mr. Addicks aside and with their 
direct votes thwart his schemes by filling 
their State’s two vacant seats. 

Those who oppose, either in the Sen- 
ate or out of it, the expressed desire of 
some thirty Legislatures for a Constitu- 
tional amendment permitting elections by 
direct vote should use arguments bearing 
upon the question, and not seek to befog 
the issue by drawing a dreadful picture 
of the disastrous effect of a proportional 
representation that no one even suggests. 
Mr. Lodge should leave the use of such 
methods to those Senators who oppose 
direct election because they know that 
men of their kind could never get into 
the Senate by popular nomination and 
vote. 

The purpose of the movement which 
fills his soul with alarm is to secure the 
actual representation of States in the 
Senate by preventing the election of men 
who represent political bosses, political 
cliques, or great corporate interests ; inci- 
dentally, to prevent the buying and sell- 
ing of Senatorial seats by negotiations, 
more or less corrupt, with members of 
the Legislature, and to preclude those 
deadlocks and legislative disagreements 
which may for a long time—as in the 
case of Delaware—keep one or both of a 
State’s seats vacant. 

The advocates of the proposed amend- 
ment do not profess to have in mind an 
improvement of Senatorial manners. 
Obviously there is room for much amel- 
ioration of the savagery and coarse brutal- 
ity which characterize the intercourse of 


a Tillman or a Bailey with Senators of a 
higher social type. Mr. Lodge could not 
foresee the brutal assault of Mr. Bailey 
upon Mr. Beveridge, but Mr. Tillman’s 
fist fight with Mr. McLaurin he surely 
had not forgotten, and he must also have 
remembered Mr. Money’s recent attempt 
to stab a street-car conductor for insist- 
ing upon the payment of his fare. There- 
fore the Senator from Massachusetts, 
who sincerely deplores such departures 
from the customs of civilization, might 
well have qualified his remarks at New 
Haven about the danger of taking away 
the Senate’s “character.” But, as we 
have said, it is not asserted that the elec- 
tion of Senators by diréct vote. would 
surely exclude men whose manners are 
those of the bar-room bully. Indeed, the 
proposed method is already practically in 
use in certain States which have sentto the 
Senate men known as disturbers of the 
peace. Mr. Tillman was virtually chosen 
by popular vote. But we judge that, with 
all his defects, he does really represent 
the State, or a majority of the people in 
it; and a popular election tends to secure 
actual representation. 

The movement which has the support 
of so many States and has repeatedly 
been approved by the House at Washing- 
ton, had its origin in a popular protest 
against scandalous Senatorial elections or 
deadlocks which are a matter of record, 
and it has been stimulated by more recent 
events of the same kind. Why should 
we enumerate them? Montana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware—the names of 
these States will suffice to point the 
moral, if not to adorn the tale. Delaware 
has now not even a voice in the Senate, 
altho her people would give her one if 
they were permitted to do it by direct 
vote. There are States which have been 
actually and ably represented for a long 
series of years; these would not be re- 
quired to change their methods. There 
are others in which Legislatures have 
been induced to elect men who repre- 
sented, not the States, but the bosses, the 
railroad companies or other corporations, 
and who gained their seats by means of 
their own money or that of other men 
who owned them. A Legislature, or the 
essential part of it, can sometimes be 
“ manipulated ; ” it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to control the entire electorate 
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of a State in the same way. This is the 
fact that mainly gives force to the move- 
ment which sets awful pictures of cen- 
tralization and constitutional upheaval 
before the eyes of Mr. Lodge. If this 
movement had been successful a few 
years ago we might now have a Senate 
that at the recent session would not have 
insisted upon a Bryanite silver currency 
for the Philippines, and would have given 
reciprocity to Cuba, even if it were neces- 
sary at the same time to cut down the 
Sugar Trust’s protection. 


Js 
Human and Animal Tuber- 
culosis 


Ir is about a year since Professor 
Koch, of Berlin, surprised the medical 
world by announcing at the British Con- 
gress on Tuberculosis that human and 
bovine tuberculosis were entirely distinct 
and independent diseases that could not 
by any chance be intercommunicable. 
Some of the most effective work of re- 
cent years for the prevention of tuber- 
culosis among human beings had been 
considered to be that accomplished by the 
establishment of sanitary regulations 
that decreased tuberculosis in cattle and 
so limited the possibilities of human be- 
ings becoming infected by the consump- 
tion of such products as milk and meat. 
At the British Congress itself, despite 
the deservedly high reputation as an au- 
thority on tuberculosis that Professor 
Koch enjoys (he was, it must be remem- 
bered, the original discoverer of the tu- 
bercle bacillus), many voices were raised 
in protest against his declaration. A 
number of laboratories at once set to 
work to disprove Koch’s new position, 
and from at least three sources very val- 
uable contributions to the subject have 
been made, all directly contradictory of 
the opinion that human and animal tu- 
berculosis are not convertible diseases. 

The most authoritative contradiction 
has come from Professor Von Behring. 
of Marburg in Germany, who is well 
known all over the world for his success- 
ful work in the introduction of diphtheria 
antitoxin. Behring has been occupied 


mainly with the problems of tuberculosis 
ever since his acceptance of the chair of 
bacteriology at Marburg over six years 
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ago. He is, therefore, in a position to 
speak as one knowing. Behring has been 
able to produce tuberculosis in cattle at 
will by infection with bacilli obtained 
from the sputum of patients suffering 
from ordinary phthisis or consumption. 
He has demonstrated also that the bacilli 
obtained from tuberculous processes in 
cattle are capable of producing the dis- 
ease in such various animals as the 
guinea pig, the rabbit, the sheep, the dog 
and the ape, so that there seems every 
reason to think that the bacilli of cattle 
tuberculosis would also prove virulent 
for man under favorable circumstances. 
He points out then how dangerous for 
susceptible human beings may be the use 
of products of any kind obtained from 
tuberculous animals and especially tu- 
berculous meat or milk. 

Professor Von Behring’s investigations 
have carried him a step further, and have 
enabled him to announce a method by 
which cattle can be inoculated with in- 
creasing doses of virulent cultures of tu- 
bercle bacilli until they become immune 
to the disease. This is no merely aca- 
demic method, for it has already been 
tried with encouraging success in the 
dairy district around Marburg. The 
protective inoculations are made with 
cultures of tubercle bacilli from human 
sputa as well as those from animal tuber- 
culosis. While furnishing a new and 
striking proof of the essential identity of 
human and animal tuberculosis, Behring 
has also succeeded in reaching a most 
practical result. His inoculation method 
is now being given an exhaustive trial 
under German Government inspection, 
and promises to prove a powerful means 
for lessening the present dangers of bo- 
vine tuberculosis being communicated to 
human beings. Behring’s discovery has 
a suggestive value even beyond its prac- 
tical usefulness, for it opens up a vista of 
therapeutic possibilities with regard to 
the most fatal of human diseases—tuber- 
culosis—that cannot fail to be an inspira- 
tion to other investigators in the same 
line, and may prove the well spring of the 
greatest blessing that could be conferred 
on the human race—a cure for tubercu- 
losis. 

In America contributions to the sub- 
ject of the communicability of bovine 
tuberculosis almost as important as 
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Behring’s have been made. At a meet- 
ing of the New York Academy of Med- 
icine at the close of the year, the pro- 
ceedings of the British Congress on Tu- 
berculosis were reviewed. Such distin- 
guished clinical authorities as Professors 
Janeway and Jacobi insisted that they 
had observed cases in which the develop- 
ment of tuberculosis in children could be 
traced to no other source than the con- 
sumption of infected milk. Professor 
Theobald Smith, whose authority in the 
bacteriology of tuberculosis is scarcely 
less than that of Professor Koch him- 
self, reviewed the literature of the sub- 
ject very thoroughly, and announced as 
his conclusion that it would be extreme- 
ly hazardous to put into practice Pro- 
fessor Koch’s dictum of the absolute dis- 
tinction of the tubercle bacilli affecting 
men and animals. Children especially 
because of their less vitality would surely 
be subjected to an unjustifiably serious 
risk if allowed to use the products of tu- 
berculous cattle. 

Very recently Professor Ravenel, the 
expert for the State Live Stock Sanitary 
Board of Pennsylvania, announced the 
result of a series of experiments under- 
taken to show that cattle may readily be 
infected by the tubercle bacilli from hu- 
man sputum, and that there is, therefore, 
every reason to think that the converse is 
also true. He closes his paper as fol- 
lows: 


“The evidence at hand forces us to con- 
clude that human and bovine tuberculosis are 
but slightly different manifestations of one and 
the same disease, and that they are intercom- 
municable.” 


This conclusion is confirmed by the tes- 
timony of Professor Nocard, of Alfort, 
perhaps the best known veterinarian 
alive to-day. Nocard has seen suscep- 
tible individuals acquire tuberculosis 
while in attendance on cattle suffering 
with the disease; and, on the other hand, 
makes it a rule that tuberculous persons 
shall not be allowed to have the care of 
healthy cattle unless they are scrupulous- 
ly clean in their habits. 

It is clear, then, that if the warfare 
against tuberculosis is to be successfully 
waged it must be carried on from a 
standpoint in this matter directly oppo- 
site to that proclaimed a year ago by Pro- 





fessor Koch. His proclamation attracted 
widespread attention, and tempted many 
of those in charge of charitable institu- 
tions of various kinds to relax their vigi- 
lance with regard to the animal products 
supplied for food. For a time, too, there 
was a noteworthy cessation of effort to 
secure further legislation so as to extend 
the benefits of State inspection of cattle. 
There is every reason, however, to put 
forth renewed endeavors in order to 
make up for ground lost in the anti-tu- 
berculous movement by the temporary 
setback. Not only cattle, moreover, but 
every kind of animal must be considered 
as representing a possible danger in this 
matter. Even pet animals and birds are 
not free from suspicion, and every pre- 
caution must be taken to prevent their 
close association, especially with children, 
whenever they are affected by chronic 
disease. The death-rate from tubercu- 
losis grows lower every year, but only 
constant vigilance at every threatened 
point will enable us to keep up the good 
work. 
st 


Honest Editing 


The Catholic Citizen is more honest 
than some, and frankly confesses that the 
letter it printed from Manila addressed 
to the Bishop of Milwaukee, charging 
that the men at the head of our Ameri- 
can educational system in the Philip- 
pines are bigoted Protestant clergymen, 
was greatly in error. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, a few weeks ago, discovering the 
great injury done by that article, cor- 
rected its statements and showed that not 
one of these men was a clergyman; and 
now The Catholic Citizen, with admir- 
able intelligence and honesty, which we 
commend to a certain Catholic paper in 
Philadelphia, supports our statement 
and discredits its own correspondent, 
whose letter had been copied all over the 
country with bitter comments against 
our Government. 

The Citizen took the list of all the men 
specified, and others in charge of dis- 
tricts in the Philippines, and then wrote 
to the Catholic priests in the towns from 
which they came, asking if they were 
clergymen or had been known as bigoted 
Protestants. With scarce an exception 
these answers deny the charge. The con- 
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clusion of our contemporary is in its cap- 
tion, ‘“ Heads of Schools Not Ministers 
and Not Bigoted.” 

Frederick W. Atkinson, superintend- 
ent of schools in Manila, was said to be 
a “Protestant clergyman” of proved 
“bigotry.” The Rev. E. S. Fitzgerald, 
pastor of St. Michael’s Cathedral, 
Springfield, Mass., writes: 

“Mr. Atkinson is not a Protestant minis- 
a I never heard of any anti-Catholic 
tendencies on his part while here. He ap- 
peared all right. He had a Catholic boy as his 
clerk, a Mr. Jennings, now a division superin- 
tendent in the Philippines.” 


The next school superintendent in Ma- 
nila attacked as a Presbyterian minister 
and a bigot was Mason S. Stone, of Ver- 
mont. Bishop Michaud, of Burlington, 
Vt., and another Catholic priest who 
knew Mr. Stone, reply: 

“Mr. Stone is not a minister, but a layman.” 

“If he be a bigot I must say that he is 
changed from the Mr. Stone that I knew.” 


Mr. E. B. Bryan is superintendent of 
the normal school in Manila, and was 
called “a most bigoted Protestant clergy- 
man.” This is what the pastor of the 
Catholic Church in Bloomington, Ind., 
says: 

“That any Christian should find occasion to 
use such virulent language as in the clipping 
sent me, and make such vicious attack upon 
the character of Prof. E. B. Bryan, is beyond 
my comprehension. He is not a min- 
ister, nor has he ever been, tho he is a member 
in good standing in the Baptist Church... . 
I have found him a Christian gentleman, with 
liberal and unprejudiced views, such as any 
Catholic might cherish. Other teach- 
ers from here are [five mentioned]; people 
whom I have known for some time, and against 
whom bigotry has never been charged.” 


And so the letters go on, not one minis- 
ter found, just one person said to be 
“bigoted.” And the question is left for 
further investigation why so few Catho- 
lic teachers were appointed, and why two 
have been dismissed or resigned. 

When we made authoritative correc- 
tion of these malicious statements that 
have been sent through all the Catholic 
press and are doing immense mischief 
among a sixth of our population, no at- 
tention was given to our denial. We 
hope the Catholic papers will observe 
what The Catholic Citizen has to say, 
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and will imitate its excellent coursein this 
matter. And particularly we notice that 
The Catholic World Magazine for July 
quotes the slanderous letter as good au- 
thority, accepts its statements as trust- 
worthy, even while generally defending 
the honest and fair purpose of the ad- 
ministration. The excitement of relig- 
ious animosity in this country would be 
an unmixed evil. Beyond all question 
our Government has faithfully tried to 
maintain absolute impartiality as to re- 
ligion in the Philippines and in their 
schools. If we are allowed to give advice 
it is, that instead of attacking officials 
who are trying hard to do their duty, 
they seek to persuade Catholic teachers 
to take the place of the four lately mur- 
dered and the others who return, and 
that they try to persuade Governor Taft 
and his associates that if a Protestant 
Bible and Protestant prayers can be al- 
lowed in some American public schools, 
the Catholic catechism can be allowed in 
the Philippine schools. That would be 
an argument hard to answer. 

The Administration can be depended 
on in the Philippines, as in Porto Rico, 
to do full justice to the Catholic Church. 
Hear Bishop Blenk’s testimony. When 
Archbishop Chapelle went to Cuba and 
Porto Rico as Papal Delegate he took 
Father Blenk with him as his chaplain, 
who after his departure was made bishop 
over the Island of Porto Rico. And a 
good bishop he makes. He lately visited 
Lares, a large town, which his prede- 
cessor had not visited for fifteen years, 
and there he confirmed some two thou- 
sand candidates, and the two priests with 
him married four hundred couples, with- 
out charge, most of whom ought to have 
been married years before. On a visit to 
this country he attended the other day the 
commencement of the Mount St. Mary 
Catholic College at Emmitsburg, Md., 
and among other things he said: 

“It is my duty and privilege to pay a tribute 
both to the Government in Porto Rico and to 
the Government at Washington, as far as their 
dealings refer to the Catholic Church in Porto 
Rico. All that I have at any time asked for, 
whether to the officials in Porto Rico or to 
the highest officials in Washington, has been 
met with honest, straightforward American 
purpose of doing the right thing. I feel satis- 
fied that no Government in the world would 
receive and treat one with greater courtesy 
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and more evident desire to fulfil the ends of 
justice than that which has been extended to 
me—a humble bishop—by the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of War, the Sec- 
retary of State, the high officials whom I have 
had occasion to call on with regard to matters 
relating to the Church in Porto Rico. 

“Tt is the determination of the Government 
to give back every bit of property belonging 
to the Church, and, mind you, some of that 
property had been confiscated by Catholic 
Spain. I know not what others may think, 
and, limiting my remarks to the diocese of 
Porto Rico, I have no hesitation in saying: 
‘Thank God, for the separation of Church 
and State.’ ” 


So speaks one who knows; and yet 
nine-tenths of the Catholic papers are 
filled with attacks on the action of our 
Government in the colonies, as unjust as 
they are malicious, and bishops join in 
the attack. Let Bishop Blenk rebuke 
them. Let them send for United States 
Senate Document No. 190, on Friars 
and Ecclesiastical Lands, and they will 
find out how carefully and repeatedly 
Governor Taft and the Commission have 
pledged themselves to give over to the 
Catholic Church all the ecclesiastical 
property that properly belongs to it, 
whatever the flaw in the titles, and how 
earnest they are to do Catholics justice in 
the public schools. 


Co-operative Country Life 


It was quite the fashion thirty years 
ago for progressive economists to discuss 
villages built in squares, one house on 
each corner and a community boarding 
hall and kitchen in the center of each 
square. A good number of experiments 
were made along such lines, but they fell 
to pieces over the table question. It is 
not easy for four families to agree on a 
menu three times a day and on the quali- 
ties of the cooking. As a rule, every 
woman should be mistress of a single 
kitchen. There are, however, several 
modified forms of this co-operation in 
successful operation. It goes a long way 
to solving the servant girl difficulty, be- 
sides being a great saving of work for 
nearly every member of the family. -An- 
other form of co-operation is gaining some 
favor among those who only spend the 
summer months in the country. A dozen 
or more families rent or buy a farm, lo- 
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cated where hunting and fishing privileges 
over an extended area can be secured for 
the year. This constitutes the Club House, 
where one or more families can be 
housed at a time. These must take their 
turn at an outing. In other cases the 
Club is composed of men, who leave 
their families in the city and have a hired 
family to care for the Lodge. We also 
know of several cases where a half dozen 
families are lodged for the summer in a 
group of adjacent farm houses. This is 
well enough where families are small, 
but there is nothing homelike about it, 
and it cannot in all its aspects be com- 
mended for the children. Probably the 
most satisfactory arrangement is that 
which lays out a few acres in garden 
form, with a small central park. In con- 
nection with this park or commons 
should be a tidy barn, where a cow and 
a horse and hens can be owned in com- 
mon. In charge of such a place a man, 
or possibly a family, can be hired by the 
united families. In this case each family 
owns and controls its own house and 
acres, while the drive and the park must 
be kept in order by a general contribu- 
tion of funds. Each family has its own 
fruit trees, garden and kitchen arrange- 
ments. The charge for hired help can 
by such a system be greatly reduced. The 
plan is adjustable to permanent homes 
or to vacation homes. 

It is easily seen that many things 
which a single family could not afford 
can be afforded by several families work- 
ing in unison. A deep driven well could 
thus be secured, not only sufficiently ca- 
pacious for barn use and house supply, 
but for irrigating gardens and small 
fields. Such a grouping could retain all 
that is essential to family individuality 
and yet, by co-operating, save much of 
the waste that goes on in connection with 
separated homes. No matter how small 
a dissociated family may be, it is com- 
pelled to keep a cow and a horse, or pos- 
sibly more than one of each, or it must 
purchase milk and pay horse hire. The 
co-operation which we suggest makes it 
possible for two or three families to be 
supplied from one cow, or a half dozen 
families from two or three cows, kept in 
a single barn; while the horses, kept in 
the same barn, will serve for common 
use. In fine, the commons may include 
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barns and stables of any capacity de- 
sired, and grade the number of animals 
kept to the number and need of the fam- 
ilies. Four or more stables or barns are 
thus reduced to one, and hired help is 
reduced in proportion. If we are not 
mistaken, the whole problem of help 
could be, if not settled, at least advan- 
tageously modified by such an arrange- 
ment of families. In cases of serious 
need a co-operation could be carried on 
of a domestic sort between the families 
themselves. 

For the more open country and for 
farm life there still remain ways for a 
more close co-operation of households. 
A farmer writes: 


I see no reason why two adjacent farms 
should not build their houses very much like 
the double houses of town life; at least they 
may be just over the line from each other. 
This is all the more easy, since intensive farm- 
ing has come in; and ten or twenty acres are 
held to be enough for any one family to culti- 
vate. 


This writer limns a picture of even 
four such ten-acre farms, and all of the 
four houses forming a group about ad- 
jacent corners, so that they constitute a 
small community. -This intimacy, of 
course, would require good neighbors, 
but it would tend to develop neighborli- 
ness. It would not permit quite as much 
freedom with animals and ‘owls. It 
would cultivate a rivalry of a very useful 
sort in the way of well kept lawns and 
flowers. It would stimulate care of 
orchards and the development of new 
fruits. It would probably lead to a com- 
parison of methods and results, and in 
this way lead to progressive farming. 
Shiftless people prefer wilds, out of sight 
of criticism. This same farmer adds: 


There is a wonderful helpfulness in council. 
Our houses are not much more than a stone’s 
throw apart, and we find ourselves talking over 
nearly every step of the year’s work. Each 
one is anxious to contribute something that is 
interesting and novel. Seeds are divided, and 
scions of new fruits distributed. There are 
suggestions that one alone would not originate. 
Then we compare results at the close of the 
season. When sudden illness occurs some- 
body is at hand to help. If a hired hand sud- 
denly quits his employer there is a neighborly 
lift. Of course we can quarrel more easily, 
but the quarrel would not be as liable to be 
lasting as if we lived a quarter of a mile apart. 
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This whole business of household or 
farmhold co-operation is still an open 
question, an unfinished problem. It is 
worth the while to work at it. Even the 
experiment of Brook Farm may be re- 
viewed, and we may be taught to see that 
Alcott and Hawthorne and Emerson 
were not just the people to settle forever 
the practicability of a social idea. Pos- 


‘sibly they skirted very near some forms 


of social betterment that will relieve us 
of our hardest toil and most degenerative 
social drift. Nothing is so far from be- 
ing solved as social co-operation. We 
have seen a good deal of change since 
1800; more is doubtless to come. The 
present cannot be the end of social evolu- 
tion—it is too seriously loaded down 
with toil and handicapped with indi- 
vidual responsibility. Selfishness is as- 
sured’ by the system. We do not hold it 
to be in any way an offensive socialism 
when we anticipate such a higher organic 
condition of society as will greatly equal- 
ize toil and distribute the comforts of 
living more equably. Individualism pre- 
cedes possible social order. It has done 
a noble preparatory work, but prepara- 
tory only. Emerson says only those can 
work together who have been made high- 
ly individual. “ All this means prepara- 
tion for a better future. Your millenium 
is in your furrows, and you are sowing 
seed which to-morrow will give a social 


harvest.” 
x 


We observe by the last 
Manila papers received 
that Captain Bellairs 
was still the Associated Press corre- 
spondent. The recent dispatches on the 
Gardiner inquiry sound as if from him. 
Their bias is baldly evident when com- 
pared with the dispatches of the New 
York Sun. Gardiner, of course, has not 
made out much of a case to back his most 
sweeping charges. The Associated 
Press dispatches are devoted to “ roasts” 
on Gardiner by the Recorder of the in- 
quiry and by the correspondent. The re- 
port of the testimony of the insurgents 
Malvar and Cailles would appear to be 
colored, or, in Malvar’s case at least, 
there is something behind the testimony. 
Cailles’s testimony refers to a period 
prior to the establishment of civil govern- 


Major Gardiner’s 
Case 


ment in Payabas, and hence is not perti- 
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nent. According to the Associated Press 
report Malvar testified that when the 
Federal party emissaries came through 
to see him they did not advise him to sur- 
render. This is utterly incredible and 
sounds malicious. 


We advise our readers 
not to believe everything 
that comes from Rome 
about the negotiations between Governor 
Taft and his three associates and the 
Vatican. There is no “ bulldozing,” 
there are no “ ultimatums,” and we be- 
lieve that a satisfactory conclusion will 
be reached. Our Commissioners, two 
of whom are Catholics, Bishop O’Gor- 
man and Judge Smith, are seeking not 
only to arrange for the purchase of the 
estates held by the friars, but also to have 
these Spanish friars recalled. It is not 
that we object to friars, but only to these 
particular friars, and in the interests of 
peace, which is the interest of the Catho- 
lic Church, we ask that these friars be re- 
called. Others, of other nationalities 
and orders may take their place. It is 
these Spanish Dominicans, Franciscans 
and Recolletos that the people hate. We 
are glad to have friars of other nationali- 
ties and orders, American or French or 
English or Irish take their place. The 
Vatican has withdrawn and replaced 
friars before when Governments have re- 
quested it. Let it be understood that it 
is not even all the Spanish friars whose 
withdrawal is desired. The Filipinos 
make no objection to the Jesuits, for ex- 
ample, only to those orders which have 
held landed estates and were the agents 
of the Spanish Government. We sup- 
pose that the Vatican would like to nego- 
tiate with us so as to secure control of 
the public schools, but that is utterly im- 
possible. 


Governor Taft 
at Rome 


Sd 


No one had heard of John 
M. Burke. He had retired 
from business many years 
ago, and was quite forgotten of the 
world, if he had ever been known. But 
in his modest New York home the for- 
mer shipping merchant was studying 
what he should do with his wealth for the 
benefit of the world, and when his de- 
cision was made, the trustees of his gift, 


Mr. Burke’s 
Charity 
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against his will, published the facts. He 
gave four million dollars to establish a 
system of relief for poor people who 
through sickness and misfortune are un- 
able to provide for themselves, especially 
when discharged from hospitals as cured, 
but not yet strong or finding employ- 
ment. This is a worthy foundation, gen- 
erous for a good and needed charity, and 
we thank Mr. Burke, and we congratu- 
late the country that its Christian civiliza- 
tion produces men who want to do good 
with their money. Few people are in a 
sadder position than just these whose 
misfortune has appealed to Mr. Burke’s 
heart, men and women glad to support 
themselves, but whom misfortune has 
temporarily disabled. 


Js 


The best explanation yet 
given of the extraordinary 
destructiveness of the erup- 
tion of Mont Pelée. is given by Prof. 
A. E. Verrill, of Yale University. The 
opening on the side of the mountain out 
of which the destructive blast came di- 
rectly faced St. Pierre. It was as if a 
fiery AZolus had blown directly and pur- 
posely upon it. Professor Verrill holds 
that a considerable amount of water had 
reached an interior molten mass, where 
the heat was sufficient, not simply to con- 
vert the water into steam, but to disso- 
ciate its elements into oxygen and hydro- 
gen. When the explosion came these 
gases were forced out directly upon the 
town, exploding as they came, thus pene- 
trating every cranny with a superheated 
and utterly destructive blast, which over- 
turned and destroyed everything. The 
story that has been told of a single 
prisoner having survived is a myth. If 
the water which reached the central fire 
was from the ocean the salt in it would 
also be dissociated and the chlorine gas 
would also form an explosive compound 
with oxygen, besides being itself utterly 
deadly. This explosion is of a kind quite 
new to science. If such have occurred 
before they have been directed upward 
and would not be recognized. 


st 


Considering that by general 
consent betting is regarded as 
immoral, and is only endured where it 
is not forbidden by law; considering that 


Mont Pelee 


Betting 
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it is acknowledged to be a form of gam- 
bling, in which money is hazarded on the 
uncertain; considering that a man is by 
law forbidden to vote who has a wager 
on the result ; and eonsidering that places 
where betting is made a business are il- 
legal and are closed by the police, it is 
strange that reputable papers should re- 
port the bets in reporting the result of 
horse races and other amusements. Yet 
every daily paper feels it must report 
bets as well as races, and many give 
“ pointers ” to aid those that bet. The 
London Daily News refuses to print any 
racing or betting news. That may be 
going too far, but the racing news is of 
less value to the public, with or without 
betting, than almost any other that can 
be mentioned, altho the telegraph com- 
panies give it a special “ rush ” order. 


a 


We expect soon to publish from Pro- 
fessor Sayce an account of his decipher- 
ment of the Hittite hieroglyphics, ex- 
plaining how he has at last managed to 
overcome what only eight months ago 
he believed to be an impossibility. His 
success was due partly to being able to 
get at last accurate fac-similes of the 
texts. Of course, it is only a beginning 
and there are still many characters the 
phonetic values of which remain un- 
known or uncertain, and still more of 
which the ideographic meaning has still 
to be discovered; but enough has been 
made out to enable one to read the suf- 
fixes and many of the geographical prop- 
er names. That the reading is right is 
shown by the suffixes turning out to be 
identical with those of the Arzawa and 
Boghaz-keui cuneiform tablets, and also 
by our getting the right geographical 
names in the inscriptions as we might 
expect them. We put very much more 
confidence in Professor Sayce’s decipher- 
ment than we have in the attempts not 
only by Campbell and Conder, but even 
by Professor Jensen, whose notion that 
these inscriptions were in an Aryan lan- 
guage seemed opposed to all evidence 
known. 
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In the testimony of Archbishop No- 
zaleda of Manila, before the Philippine 
Commission, lately printed as a Senate 
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document, there is a curious passage 
bearing on female suffrage. We quote: 

“Ans. The woman is better than the man in 
every way; in intelligence, in virtue and in 
labor ; and a great deal more economical. She 
is very much given to trade and trafficking. If 
any rights or privileges are to be granted to 
the natives do not give them to the men but 
to the woman.” 

“Qu. Then you think it would be much bet- 
ter to give the women the right to vote than 
the men? 

“Ans. Oh, much more. Why, even in the 
fields it is the women who do the work. The 
men go to the cockfights and gamble. The 
woman is the one who supports the man here; 
so every law of justice demands that even in 
political life they should have the privilege 
over the men.” (Senate Document 190, p. 109.) 


One or two Catholic bishops in this coun- 
try have expressed themselves in favor of 
female suffrage. 


There may have been niggardliness 
and there may have been jealousy be- 
tween two capitals that made the Aus- 
tralian States refuse to increase the sal- 
ary of the Governor-General, Lord Hope- 
toun, from $50,000 to $100,000, which 
has compelled his resignation, with all the 
mortification involved. But Australia is 
a very democratic country, and we won- 
der if Lord Hopetoun would have lost 
caste with the people if he had concluded 
to live within his salary and forego some 
of the shows of office. Regal state is not 
as essential there as in a European capi- 


tal. 
x 


It is an ill story that of twenty-two out 
of thirty-one Andover students who tried 
for entrance to Princeton proved to have 
cheated in the examinations. But this 
is a sort of boomerang that wounds both 
ways, and the college suffers as well as 
the academy in the exposure. We fear 
that back of it all is another corruption 
which puts athletics before education in 
our big colleges and our big academies. 


ws 


Very nearly the acme of silliness was 
reached by the Louisiana Legislature 
which enacted a bill forbidding the use 
in public schools of any history which 
failed to give credit to Admiral Schley 
for the naval victory at Santiago, 
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Questionable 


An advertisement among “ financial,” 
not quite recent, yet not too old for com- 
ment, begins by declaring that the ad- 
vertisers can effect a 20 per cent. saving 
in premium over the cost of most life pol- 
icies issued in recent years by the three 
largest companies. The next averment 
is that most of the alleged surplus of 
these companies “is composed of de- 
ferred dividends, due and payable in a 
few years, and hence cannot be reckoned 
as permanent security.” This is partly 
true. The funds referred to are not sur- 
plus in the ordinary financial sense of the 
word, but are only technically such ; there 
is, however, no deception employed about 
them by the companies. The remainder 
of the statement quoted, including the in- 
ference naturally drawn from it, is quite 
untrue. Deferred-dividend surplus is to 
be apportioned and divided “in a few 
years; ” but meanwhile it is a part of the 
total security, because it is, and must be, 
subject to the contingencies of the busi- 
ness. As for its not being “ permanent ” 
security, that is a mere quibble. Money 
which will be disposed of in five years 
hence is not security beyond five years, 
any more than to-day’s food can be 
counted on for next month; but what of 
that? This particular money, disposed 
of in due course and thus perishing as 
“ security,” will be replaced by like funds 
as the business continues. 

The advertisers proceed to offer, until 
January Ist, 15-payment policies at a 
lower premium than the three companies 
charge for 20-payment, giving greater 
security and saving five annual pre- 
miums. They call to the reader “ don’t 
be deceived by the agent of the com- 
pany,” and their final word is, “ consult 
us; we are not the agents of any com- 
pany.” 

They call themselves “ brokers for the 
assured ”—that is, they are free lances, 
placing business in almost any company, 
and are working for the policyholder. 
We omit to give their names and address ; 
but as this is a competitive and sometimes 
unscrupulous world we will quote, with 
approval, their counsel “don’t be de- 
ceived.” 
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recent attempt to put the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund Life into a receivership. 
Charges of deceit, fraud and extrava- 
gance are made in the complaint; such 
charges are naturally found in papers of 
this character and do not call for discus- 
sion. The main allegation, however, 
that the company is insolvent when its 
two millions and more of policy liens are 
charged off, has no foundation ; any cor- 
poration may be shown insolvent by 
charging off its assets as bad, and in this 
case the item is good. That is to say, 
if anybody chooses to contest the legality 
of these particular liens he will find law- 
yers enough who are ready to accept 
retainers, and the result will be as it may 
be ; but a policy lien is intrinsically a good 
asset in life insurance. It has no value 
in the market, but that is immaterial; it 
is an offset available in settlement with 
creditors, and hence the effective equiva- 


lent of cash. 
a 


....Possibly it may be of service to 
some reader of THE INDEPENDENT to 
point out once more the figmentary and 
worthless character of the insurance in- 
stitutions in this country known as 
“ Lloyds.” Our former neighbor, /nsur- 
ance, wittily remarks that they ought not 
to be called institutions, and that “ desti- 
tutions ” would be a more suitable term. 
We accept and indorse the suggestion. 
For these things ‘are destitute of assets, 
of responsibility, of substance, and even 
of organization. Certain persons—for 
convenience say they number fifty—join 
in such a preferred association. The as- 
sociation and joining are only professed, 
for their title sets forth that they are in- 
dividual underwriters “at” Lloyds and 
severance and individuality are kept up 
throughout. The policy issued is entire- 
ly satisfactory until you attempt to col- 
lect insurance upon it. Then you will 
discover that instead of having a claim 
upon definite assets and enforceable in 
the courts you have a right of action 
against fifty persons individually and 
separately, none of them liable for any 
other. If each one is a person against 
whom a judgment is good, you have still 
to take each one separately. If this is the 
sort of insurance you wish, buy it with 
knowledge and after fair warning. 
; 1681 
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The National Treasury 


THE Government’s surplus of receipts 
over expenditures in the fiscal year end- 
ing on the 30th ult. was $92,196,000. 
Last year’s reduction of internal taxes 
caused a net loss of only $34,500,000, al- 
tho the estimate had been $40,000,000. 
The revenue from customs duties shows 
an addition of nearly $16,000,000, owing 
to the increase of imports. It is expected 
that the recent repeal of internal taxes— 
taking effect on July 1st—will cut off 
from $70,000,000 to $73,000,000 of rev- 
enue. Upon the basis of last year’s fig- 
ures, therefore, the present fiscal year’s 
surplus might be estimated at about $20,- 
000,000. But no trustworthy prediction 
as to the size of it can now be made. The 
close of the fiscal year found the Treas- 
ury in possession of the largest available 
cash balance it has ever had—$208,630,- 
022, not including the $150,000,000 re- 
demption or reserve fund of gold. 


a 
Steel Corporation’s Earnings 


THE very favorable statement of the 
United States Steel Corporation for the 
first six months of the current calendar 
year attracts attention in all parts of the 
civilized world, because this is the great- 
est of the world’s manufacturing cor- 
porations, and also for the reason that its 
large profits are evidence of the continued 
prosperity of the United States. The net 
earnings by months were as follows: 
January $8,901,016 
February 7,678,583 

10,135,858 

12,320,766 

13,120,930 

12,250,000 

$64,407,153 
Here is a monthly average of nearly $10,- 
750,000 since January Ist, and one of 
only a little less than $12,000,000 for the 
last four months. The Corporation was 
in existence during nine months of Igor, 
and its net earnings for those months 
were $84,779,298, or an average per 
month of only $9,420,000. The earnings 
of the quarter just ended ($37,691,696) 
exceed those of the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year by nearly 43 per cent. 
These large profits appear to have sug- 
gested the recent general and unsolicited 
increase of wages. Some consumers may 
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say that it should also have suggested a 
reduction of prices. At the end of the 
first nine months of the Corporation’s 
existence its undivided profits, after about 
$12,000,000 had been set aside for sink- 
ing and reserve funds, were $19,414,000. 
For the six months just ended the inter- 
est and dividends paid amounted to a lit- 
tle more than $35,500,000; and, after 
about $8,300,000 had been deducted for 
sinking funds and depreciation and re- 
serve funds, the undivided profits of the 
half year, available as surplus or for new 
construction, or for the increase of the 
depreciation and reserve funds, were 
$20,463,623. Those shareholders who 
oppose the new conversion and bonding 
project will probably see in this accumu- 
lation of surplus profits at the rate of 
$40,000,000 a year an argument against 
the borrowing of $50,000,000, for addi- 
tional working capital. 


x” 


A Lonpon commercial journal pub- 
lishes a statement of the world’s iron 
output in 1901, showing that the total 


was 40,408,000 tons, of which ‘the United 
States contributed 15,878,354, Great 
Britain 7,750,000, Germany 7,736,663, 
and Russia 3,100,000. 


....The  shipbuilders’ combination 
projected some time ago has now been 
organized under the name of the United 
States Shipbuilding Company, with a 
capital of $20,000,000 (half common and 
half preferred) and an authorized issue 
of $16,000,000 in bonds. The com- 
panies included are the Union Iron 
Works, of San Francisco; the Bath Iron 
Works and the Hyde Windlass Com- 
pany, of Bath, Maine; the Crescent 
Shipyard and the Samuel L. Moore & 
Sons Company, of Elizabethport, N. J.; 
the Eastern Shipbuilding Company, of 
New London; the Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Company, of Wilmington, and the 
Canda Manufacturing Company, of 
Carteret, N. J. The new combination 
has bought the Bethlehem Iron Works. 


....Dividends announced: 

N. Y. Cent. & H. R. R.R., 1% per cent., pay- 
able July 15th. 

N. Y. Building-Loan Bkg. Co., Class W, 3% 
per cent., payable ae 1st. 

N. Y. Security & Trust Co., quarterly, 8 pet 
cent., payable August rst. 
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Disfigured Skin 
wasted muscles and decaying bones. 
What havoc! 
Scrofula, let alone, is capable of all that, and 
more. 
It is commonly marked by bunches in the 
neck, inflammations in the eyes, dyspepsia, 
atarrh, and general debility. 
It is always radically and permanently cured 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which expels all humors, cures all eruptions, 
nd builds up the whole system, whether young 
pr old. 

Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 








only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
( 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE | 





SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES ( 
WZ Allen’s Foot=Ease, 
. feet. It cures 
nervous feet, an’ 
out of connsand bunions. r 
jase r 
nails, 
feet. ( 


R 

80, nd by a!l Druggists and 

Shoe Stores, 25c. Do not accept an imi- 
tation. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


FREE 28s fAckAace | 


a. ( 
MOTH RAY’S SWEET 
% PuWw E 5. “4 


| medicine for 4 
“Oh,What Rest 4 


the 
verish, Sickly Children. Sold by Druggists 
here. Trial P F E. Ad- 
andComfort!” Gress, ALLEN 8. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. { 











Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, Salt 
Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, 
Acne, or other skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure. you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. 

In cases of Prickly Heat and Hives it will 
stop itching at once, and surely cure, also 
will relieve mosquito bites. 


Hydrosone is a scientific Germicide. Used 
and endorsed by leading physicians. It is 
absolutely harmless, yet most vowerful 
healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by para- 
sites, killing them without causing injury to 
the sufferer, naturally cures the trouble. 
FREE es etn rete 2 coe 
containing- sufficient to prove to your satisfaction the 
claims here made. Pamphlet sent free. Address 


Prof. Chas, Marchand, 59 Prince St, NY. 








VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. BALTIMORE. 
Dealers in 
U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS 
and other 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


New York Bosten 
wesalkt aeeinnt MEMBERS { stock Exchange 


Private wires to Bester, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Richmend. 


Isls OF SHOALS 
OCEANIC HOTEL. 


OPEN JUNE21. THE COOLEST OF ALL SUMMER 
RESORTS. TEN MILES AT SEA. 


Beautifully situated on Star Island, off the coast of New Ham 
odates 400 e wi 





10 A. M. can have 
Send for illustra’ 


CHARLES J. RAMSDELL, Manager. 
P. O. address, Portsmouth, N. H. 





A SURE CURSX for CATARRE. | 


RNWMAS 


(APARRII 
SNUKI 


25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 


The [lost Valuable 
Acre in the World 


is not on Wall Street, New Y.ork, 
or Threadneedle Street, London. 

Six months ago it was over the United Verde 
Mine at the northern end of the Verde Copper 
Belt in Yavapai County, Arizona. It is now— 
since the remarkable results shown by the 
development work of the George A. 
Treadwell Mining Company—ver the 
Cliff mine of the Treadwell Company at the 
southern end of the Verde Copper Belt. 

The Cliff is certainly bigger and seems to be 
richer than even the big and rich United Verde. 

But the Cliff is only one of the many great 
properties of the George A. Treadwell 
Mining Company. 


A limited amount of Treasury Stock is for 
sale until July 20th at $11 a share. After 
that date the price will be $12.50 a share. 


The stock is being sold for development 
and equipment purposes and but little more is 
for sale at any price. 

Make checks payable to the order of the 
George A. Treadwell Mining Gom- 
Pany 27d send them to the Company at 27 Wil- 
liam Street, New York. 

MYRA B. IARTIN, Secretary. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 


EITH VILLA, Atlantic City, Ventnor, N. J. Unobstru THE 
ocean view; modern conveniences. Fine woe driving, 
bathing, fishing; artesian well 800 feet deep. M. MILLER. —_—_—_—_— 


OTTER LAKE HOTEL, THOUSAND 


OTTER LAKE, N. Y.; in midst of Adirondack Mountains: best 


fishing and hunting; scenery unsurpassed; first-class hotel: now I A 
open. For rates and booklet address J. H. WILCOX, Mer. ISLANDS 


h 
ADI RON DAC KS There may be somewhere on the earth 


a more delightful region than that of the 
aX euramh hctdiagees amp g Paling ie, fore ends Thousand Islands, but if there is it has 
Estate Agent st Saranac Lake, N.Y WILLIAM F. ROBERTS not been discovered. It is the Venice 
of America, but also has good hotels 


MIZZEN TOP HOTE L, that can be kept warm if there shall 


QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. happen to be a cold, rainy evening. It 
Two hours from New York by Harlem Railroad. is as fine as the bay of Naples, with 


Opens June 20. 1,200 feet elevation. 2,000 picturesque Islands scattered 


Golf links and all other amusements. P 
N.S.H ‘oane anise along the twenty-five miles of one of the 
Post office address Pawling, N. ¥. Circulars, etc., at Scofield’s, most beautiful rivers in the world. You 


Madisen Ave.. New York. can find out a great deal regarding it in 
No. 10 of the ‘‘Four-Track Series,” 
VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS “The Thousand Islands.” Copy will 

ON GHESAPEAKE 8 OHIO RY. be mailed free on receipt of a 2-cent 


The New Homestead which recently opened will, when ful- stamp by George H. Daniels, General 
ly completed, equal] any resort hotel in America. Most cura- 
fave bathe | known for gout, rheumatism a and diseases of the Passenger Agent, New York Central 
ood. 8 exten \ y 8. ullman Com- s . 
art ent Slee er yn Yor ; direct to the Springs. and my we ~— ~ gi Grand 
ckets an man reservations at C. . Office, tation, New rk. 
way. and offices Pennsylvania Railroad, New York and Centra ; ¥ 
connec lines throughout the United States. . 
FRED. STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va. 









































HE choice of the route has much to do with the success and pleasure of an outing. 
Probably nowhere in the world can a person secure more real, delightful comfort on 

a railway journey than on the great trains over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 
The splendid construction of this road, in track and equipment, and its pleasantness of route makes 
every mile one of comfort and pleasure. 

As a route for summer vacation travel the Lake Shore is unexcelled, reaching by its 
through trains, or by direct connections, practically all the summer places east and west. 

The following books will be sent free by the undersigned: ‘* Book of Trains,”” telling 
about the service; ‘‘ Vacation Journeys,’’ containing a select list of tours to and via the St 
Lawrence River; the Adirondack and White Mountains ; the Atlantic Coast; New England; 
Niagara Falls; Lake Chautauqua, etc., with rates from Chicago, Ill , Toledo and Cleveland, O.; 
and an illustrated, descriptive book about Lake Chautauqua resorts 

We shall be pleased to render any assistance and information in your vacation plans this 
summer. Address A. J. Sits, G. ». & T, A., Cleveland, O. 
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COLORADO 


Hyona return 


$25 


FIRST-CLASS Round-Trip 
Tickets Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo 
on sale July 1 to 13, August 
1 to 14, August 23 and 24 
and August 30 to September 
10; $31.50 on other dates; 
good for return until October 
31; correspondingly low rates 
from other points; favorable 
stop-over arrangements. Only 
two nights en route New York 
to Denver, one night from 
Chicago by the 


“COLORADO SPECIAL.” 
The best of everything. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 





|The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The ope Ee fe See oe 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service. 
and Mederate Prices 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





OUTINGS 


An Inexpensive and Ready Prepared 
Luncheon. 


During the vacation, suppose you cook less 
and play more. 

Grape-Nuts, the food that makes breakfast 
so easy to get all the year ’round, is the ideal 
food for that purpose. 

Grape Nuts is thoroughly cooked at the 
factory by food experts, and is always ready 
to serve with the addition of cream Youcan 
save yourself the heat from cooking and the 
time and exertion necessary to prepare other 
food, by its use. 

Its high nutrition gives strength and nour- 
ishment without the internal heat of meat 
and other heavy food, keeping the tempera- 
ture of the body cool and comfortable; its 
delicious flavor pleases every palate. 

Picnicker and camper as well as the house- 
wife preparing the regular meals at home, can 
pass a pleasant and enjoyable summer by the 
use of this ready prepared and easily digested 
food and will miss the usual heavy and slug- 
gish feeling generally felt in hot weather. 

Many pleasant ways of changing the form 
of use found in recipe book in each package. 





87 and 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


WATCHES 


Artistic productions for Ladies’ 
wear—Silver chatelaines in unique 
designs—Shoulder watches in all 
metals or enameled—Open face or 
hunting, for belt or pocket—Send 
for our booklets and select designs. 


The New England Watch Co. 


Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 


31 to 187 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
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Before Starting for the Country Have 


wa HECK YOUR 
EXPRESS CO. SUoBAGGAGE. 
Executive Offices, 39 E. 424 St, New York. 


Baggage checked from residence to desti- 
nation via WESTCOTT EXPRESS to all 4 
points on the lines of the New York Central 
& Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. { 
R. and the Lackawanna R. R. and their con- 4 
nections. h 

Branch Offices throughout New York and H 
Brooklyn with telephone connections. kK 
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THE INDEPENDENT 

















The Twelfth Annual 


EDUCATION NUMBER 


Of Tue INDEPENDENT will be published August 7th, and will contain an unusual num- 
ber of articles of special interest to educators and the general public. A tentative 
table of contents is given below: 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE WOMAN.—Mary S&S. Daniels 


An account of an American girl’s experiences as a student in the American 
School at Athens, and some advice to prospective Grecian students and tourists. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE BUSINESS MAN.— 


David Starr Jordan 

This is an essay by the President of Leland Stanford, Jr., University that will 
ate of value to all young men entering a business life and all older ones al- 
ready in. 


POPULAR UNIVERSITIES IN FRANCE.— Theodore Steeg 


An article on higher education in France by one of the foremost educators on 
the continent. 


EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES.—James A. Le Roy 


An authoritative and exhaustive account of what America has done, is doing, and 
proposes to do_in the Philippines, by Commissioner Dean C. Worcester’s private 
secretary. 


CONCERNING THE PRACTICAL IN EDUGATION.—M. VY. O'Shea 


An argument to prove that all good theory is practical and all good practice 
theoretical. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO.—W. E. Hutchison 


A timely discussion of what many consider the most important phase of the 
negro problem. 


WOMAN’S EDUCATION IN RUSSIA.--L. Panarctoff 


An illuminating exposition of the education and life of women in Russia to-day. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 
—T. CG. Martin 


This is a discussion of the theory and practice of the new correspondence schools 
that have grown so rapidly and silently during the past decade and are doing 
so much for the educational needs of certain classes. 





SINGLE COPIES, 10 GENTS 





THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York 
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Investment 


Offerings. 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co. 


St. Louis Division Coll. Tr. 4’s,M 
Great Northern Railway 


M. & N., 1990. 


Compa 


Montana Central ist Mtg. Gusrantend | hd J. & J., 1937. 


Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of N. Y. 
ist Consolidated Mortgage 5’s, J. & J., 1995. 


Kings County Electric Light and Power Co. 


Purchase Money 6’s, A & O., 


1997. 


Louisville @ Nashville Railroad Co. 
New Orleans & Mobile Div. ist Mtg. 6’s, J. & J., 1930. 


Georgia Railway and Electric Company 


ist Con. Mtg. 5’s, J. & J., 1932. 


Metropolitan Street Railway Company 


General Mtg. & Coll. Tr. 5’s, F & A., 


1997. 


Milwaukee Light, Heat and Traction Company 


First Mtg. Guaranteed 5’s, M. & N., 


1929. 


Mobile @ Ohio Railroad Company 


Montgomery Division ist Mtg. 5’s, 


- & A., 1947. 


Norfolk and Western Railway Company 
Imp. & Ext. Mtg. 6’s, F. & A., 1934. 


Norfolk and Western Railway Company 
New River Division ist Mtg. 6’s, -s & O., 1932. 


St. Louis Merchants Brid 
ist Mtg. Guaranteed 5’s, A. 


Terminal Ry. Co. 
O., 1930. 


Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
General Mortgage 5’s, F. & A., 1943. 


Chicago Great Western Raivey Co. 


4% Debenture Stock, J. & J 


Milwaukee Electric Railway @ Light Company 


6% Preferred Stock, F. M. A 


Twin City Rapid Transit Company 


7% Cumulative Preferred Stock, J 


iy Oi) 


These and other high-grade investment securities at prices to yield from 4 to 5% 


per cent. 


Descriptive circular furnished upon request. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 


State and James Sts., Albany. 


27 & 29 Pine St., New York. 





F. 8. THOMPSON 


J. McK, an 
INNEA PHOMERON B eee ment of 
, MIN" EAPOLIS PROPERTY 
or non-residents, aiming to make th 
acme "withthe Ioaatpostleexganbe ah 1 canbe Sol 
ence 


Twenty i expe 
flec sales. yee are Tones atte satisfied with 


your Rroparty 
Mines lis I ved Real 
-% Even enereee References furnished, or write 
INDEPENDENT for ou! 
101 South / ath oe St., . MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


the bighest success in 
sf th 





IXYesT IN CUBAN FRUIT LANDS 
while the opportunity offers. $10.00 per month for ten 
months secures a bond payable in land or stock. 50 PER 
GENT. GUARANTEED ON INVESTMENT. Money 
safe and profit sure. Write for particulars before the op- 
portunity to purchase for low prices, advance. 

FOSTER TROPICAL FRUIT CO., 


Havana, Cuba. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
$1,050,000 


The American Gotton Gompany 


3 Year 6°. Gold Debenture Bonds 


Being part of an Issue of $2,000,000, the Balance Having Been Disposed of at Private Sale. 
DATED APRIL 1, 1902. Secured by a Gollateral Trust Deed. DUE APRIL 1, 1905. 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK, Trustee. 
Interest Payable April ist and October ist in the Gity of New York. 
COUPON BONDS $1,000 each. 
Principal and Interest Payable in Gold without Deduction for Taxes. 

Redeemable at the option of the Company on any interest date at 105 and interesi, 

No mortgage can be made which will not secure the bonds of this issue. 


OFFICERS: 


JAMES G. CANNON, Chairman of the Board. 
ALBERT C. CASE, President WILLIAM C. LOVERING, Vice-President. 
HAMPDEN E. TENER, JR., Vice-Pres. and Treas, THOMAS E. WING, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 

Hon. CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Bliss, Fab yan & Co., N. x. UBERT W. SMITH. Providence. 
JAMES G. CANNON, V.-Pres. Fourth Nat. Bank, N. ¥ : 
Hon. WILLIAM C. LOVERING, Bosto’ P 
Senator JAMES K. JONES, .o {4 = 

nator of nsas. L. e FLEMING, N York. 
MAXWELL WOODHULL, Washi on, D. J.P. GOOPER, boston 

WILLIAM H. PORTER, V.-Pres. Chemical National Bank, New" York, 


Applications for these bonds, at par and interest, will be received at the offices of the under. 
signed and will be filled in the order received. 
The bonds are now ready for delivery. 


The right is reserved to advance the price or withdraw the bonds without notice. 
Copies of prospectus and form of application may be obtained at our offices. 


Charles Hathaway & Go., W. ©. Gay & GO.,, 


465 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 24 GONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 
OUR CUSTOMERS 
31 YEARS HAVE TESTED 


HARVEY FISK }| toz2 Farm Loon Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. -Will mail to any address. 


AND SONS er les Poe, chm et 
John ae Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Cue 
Home Office established 1871. Iowa Falls, low 


. OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
Bankers and Dealers in 67 prot ye pt 4 





























000.00 without a default in principal or interest. 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, J and 
Business Men, for whom I am loaning. pay for 
further Ss. Send for pampblet, “ 


United States ous Ore BAOAN, GUTERIB, OxLamous 
% FARM MORTGAGES 





on Iowa and Missouri Real Esta 
Full discription on application. 7 
interested write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 


WARKA NTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and its 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent, Lists fur 

nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 


FARM MORT: ACES 
Iowa and Minnesota real eeute. descriptions on 
: a OY If interested wri 
J. S. VARLAND, Buffalo Center, lowa. 


Government 











New York i REAL ESTATE * ee: te9.e¢ 
y SAACTHOMPOON. EYE WATER 
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1876— 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage = ons vee 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . Z 
SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms forthe use and convenience of 
customers, ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


—— 
DIVIDENDS 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, June 24th, 1902. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. payable o y. and 
after July 1st, proximo. The transfer books 8P. M. 
this date, yeopening July ist, 1902. 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
237TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 
THE BANK OF NEW YORK. 
National Banking Association, 
New York, June 17th, 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a dividend ttt FIVE 
PER CENT., free from tax, payable on and after July ist, 1902. 
The transfer books will remain closed until July 8d, 1902, 
CHARLES OLNEY, Cashier. 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 


NO. 3 CHAMBERS ST. 


108th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. New ror yunes 1902. 
A dividend at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 

per annum has been declared for the six months pa aes June 90th 

upon all accounts entitled thereto, from $5 to $8,000, payable after 

July 10, Soe made on or before July 7th will w ‘interest 


f’ Jul 
a CHARLES FRAZIER, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, 


Metropolitan Savings Bank, 


land 8 THIRD AVE, (opp. Cooper Institute.) 
CHARTERED 1882. 


98th DIVIDEND. 
New York, June 10th, 1902. 


INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING JUNE STH, 
192, at the rate of 


Three and One-Half Per Cent. Per Annum 


will be credited to depositors entities ereto under the by-laws of 
the bank on sums from $5.00 to $8,000. INTEREST PAYABLE 
JULY 16TH, 1902. 

MONEY DEPOSITED on or before July 10th will draw interest 


from July 1st. 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, President. 
_EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 


New York Building Loan Banking Company. 
111 Fifth Avenue. 
NEW YORK, JUNE 27, 1902. 
The regular semi-annual dividend of 844 per cent. on the Class 
‘W” Guaranty C ‘bra Stock of the Company will be due and 
able on August |. 1902, to stockholders of record on July 10, 
Checks will be mai 
Transter Books ara the Guaranty Capital Stock will be closed’‘et 8 


P, M,, July 10, 1902, and reopen on Anges i. iar 
- E, BUZBY, Secretary. 


























EMIGRANT 


Industrial Savings Bank, 
51 Chambers St., New York. 


NEw YorK, June 28th, 1902. 

DIVIDEND—The trustees of this bank have 
ordered that interest be paid to depositors en- 
titled thereto for the six and three months ending 
June 30th, 1902, at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum on all de- 
posits up to the limit of Three Thousand Dollars 
($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of July 1st, 
1902, and will be payable on and after MONDAY, 
July 21st. 


JAMES McMAHON, President. 
MARCUS J. McLOUGHLIN, Comptroller. 





GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK. 

8. E. Gor. Sixth Ave. 8 16th St. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be credited deposi- 
tors for the SIX MONTHS and THREE MONTHS ENDING 
JUNE 80, 1902, on all sums from five dollars to three thous- 
and dollars, entitled thereto under the by-laws, payable 


JULY 21, 1902. 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President, 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 
B. OGDEN CHISOLM, Secretary. 
Deposits made on or before JULY 10, 1902, will draw in- 
terest from JULY 1, 1902. 


Irving Savings Institution 


115 Ghambers Street, New York Gity. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
inetrest on all sums remaining on deposit during 
the three and six months ending June 30, 1902, at 
the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on 
amounts from $1 to $3,000, payable on and after 
Monday, July 21, 1902. Deposits made on or be- 
fore J y 10th will draw interest from July rst. 


W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings 
Institution. 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. & SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Interest THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. from $5.00 to $3,000. Credited July-tst, 
payable July 17th or any time later. 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President, 
Francis M. LEAKE, Secretary. 
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MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 


No. 644 BROADWAY. 


June 24, 1902, 


102d SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by the rules 
entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000 remaining 
on deposit during the three or six months ending 
on the 30th inst., payable on and after the thi 
Monday in July next. 

Deposits made on or before July 10th will 
draw interest from July 1st. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


Frank G,. Strizs, Secretary. 
Constant M. Brrp, Asst. Secretary. 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Gompany 
A dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF DOLLARS per 
share and an extra dividend of THREE-FOURTHS OF A 
DOLLAR per share will be paid on Tuesday, July 15, 1902, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on Monday, 
June 30, 1902. The transfer books will be closed from July 1 
to July 14, 1902, both days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad Go. 
Office of the Treasurer, 

New York, June 24th, 1902. 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a 
meeting held this day, declared a dividend of ONE 
AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. on its capital 
stock, payable at this office on the 15th day of 
July next to stockholders of record at the close of 

business on Monday the 30th inst. 
GEORGE S. PRINCE, Treasurer. 











INSURANCE 





1902 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
- Ist,1902 - $28,291,564.38 
- = = 505'423.85 


5 
- 32,386,140.63 
ssachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO, J. WIGHT, Manager. 





1850 —— THE ——ta 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANGE 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President, 


FINANCE COMMITTEEF. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, Pres, Chem. Nat. Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM, . 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY, . re Toe 


and Trust Co, 


Active and successtul Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


$8,000,000 
$40,000,000 


Assets over - = «= « 
Insurance in Force, over * 


A POLICY x ru 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


P.. affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
e estate, 
It mya a fund for wife and children against the hour of 


The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 
ees, are 
If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
sonemn on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington's 
nterchangeable-Term Policy, 





W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 





January ist, 1902. 
ee.caee-s-eeees, $19,553,609.71 
ss. seveeeel 7,632,054.49 





SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy. and guaran 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 


C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
a ne a eee 
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Mutual Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEO. D. ELDRIDGE, Vice Pres. and Actuary 


State of New York 


INSURANCE 


I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance, Do Hereby Certif 
Company, of the 7 oe New 
ments of law to be observed by such corporation on reincorporation, an 


Association, now Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 


DEPARTMENT 


Albany, April 17th, 1902. 
that the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
ork, has complied with ail the require- 
that it is authorized to transact the business of 


Life Insurance as specified in the First Sub-Division of Section Seventy of Article II. of the Insurance Law within this State, 


and that such business can properly be entrusted to it. 


[L. 8.] 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused m ag 08 Official Seal to be affixed in 
duplicate, at the City of Albany, on 4 we ae ot Arcee ear first above 


RICKS, Superintendent of Insurance. 


Surplus over all Liabilities, June 30, 1902, over 

$500,000 
Gain in Paid Membership First Six Months of 1902, 
4,000 
Gain in Paid Assurance, First Six Months of 1902, over 

2,500,000 

Gain in Surplus, First Six Months of 1902, over 
$50,000 


Total Death Claims Paid since Organization, over 


$50,000,000 





BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


BE. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - NBW YORK. 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New York 


Liberty and Nassau Streets. 


3eth ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1st, 1902. 

Cash Capital, . - = $1,000,000.00 
Reserves for all Liabilities, - - = 3,926,320.72 
Net Surplus, - - - - - 4,493,136.30 


TOTAL ASSETS, - $9,419,457.02 











New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities -~- ~ 29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 





chusette Bia rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’ 8 Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 
Cash Capital 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims.. 
Surplus over all Liabilities 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist. 192..$2,360,886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


ON EYE WATER 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual I nsura.n¢ge Company 
rk, January 2ist, 1902. 
The Trustees, in eusbdiiur with the Gharter of the Com- 
> submit the following statement of its affairs on the 
‘ist of December, 1901 : 
Premiums on Marine risks from ist January, 
1901, to 31st December, 1901. : $3,604,917.63 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


699,323.61 
$4,304,241.24 


Premiums marked off a ist January, 1901, 


to 8ist Tr mg $3,512,389.71 





and stcinane 
years,.... - $398,184.81 
Occurred and 
were estimated 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031,98 
Reinsurances. . 


85,617,65 $197,649.63 








Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
$430,511.52 1,659,394.66 


ze Oo Om y has the following genet, vies 

tes and State of New York k, 

ee, Bank and other Stocks . ........... $5,403,824.00 
Loans secured by Stocks and special 

Trust Com mpany 





in Banks an 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
eaane under policies payable in f: 


Six per cent. interest on the outstandi ng ce: certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal Tepequentaneves, 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of Feb next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1896 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal ty From which ¢ on 
and after Tuesday, the fourth of. Fours tA, m which date 
all interest thereon + cease. be produced 
=e time of 

dividen 


e ister 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
Ewald Fleitmann, “a A Mgeten, 
Clement A. Griscom, H. H. Mor 

son W. Hard, Frederic A A. <arbons, 


Jobn D. Hewlett 
Charles D. Leverich, Fn A ~Qiimtard, 


Francis 

Leander N. caren 
Jai Lewis Cass jedyare, 
William E. Dodge, Charles H. Marshall, 
Cornelius Eldert, George H. Macy, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
NEW YORK SECURITY AND TRUST CO. 
46 Wall St., New York City. 

The Board of Trustees of this Com ee! this day de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of EIGH R Cen. upon the 
capital stock of the Company, payable August 1 1902, to 
the stockholders of record at the closing of the ‘er 


Books on July 25th. 
July 2. 1902. L. CARROLL ROOT, Secretary. 


of May n 
By order Pet the Board. 


Quitey Amsinck, 








If You Are Looking = 
for a Country Home. 


ON THE WATER, OR 
If You Understan 
- Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in prope 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to whi 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an accour 
Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars, 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 





Secretary 
- Treasurer 
~ Asst. Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


_ | NATIONAL, oF? HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY at, 1902. 


eT TT 


lscialihe satenskael 5 aaa 437-68 4 
JAMES NICHOLS, President, 1 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
HB. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 
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